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IN U.S. PAT. OFFICES FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The drip-less, waste-less lubricant stays in LOOM bearings and off cloth. 


Saves money by eliminating “seconds” and outlasting oil many times over. 


Let us show you how your mill can do the same. 


White for if Testing Sample 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CoO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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production methods are the key- 


note of industry today— 


and SAVE with 
SONOCO 


CORK COTS 


Faster, smoother more economical 


The Sonoco Cork Cot is geared 


to America’s need of the hour. 


It meets all the requirements of 


efficiency—eliminates waste— 


saves time—saves money. Now 


is the time to let us prove it. 


VISIT OUR SPACE No. 237 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SHOW 
MARCH 31-APRIL 5, 1941 


Sonoco Propucts ComMpANY 
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DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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These are ‘‘new departures” by 
~ | NEW DEPARTURE 
; 4 Division General Motors Corporation 
Bristol, Connecticut 


DELUXE THOROBRED LOOP PICKER 


LASTS LONGER AND | 
MORE | 
| a 
THE THOROBRED LOOP 
New fared bottom.-- 
method Here’s cash-in-your-pocket news from Dayton about 
ughness the new De Luxe Thorobred Loop Picker. One glance 
eliminate roug! 
1 “stays P 


at its lighter color shows you that it’s different. But one 
glance can’t tell you how it lasts longer and gives you 
increased production. The special fabrics in the new 


ape anc 

cushion. 
th . stick. Has proper 
Ea: install. Proved long 
) 


r economy. 


life and greate 


De Luxe Thorobred picker are two times stronger... 
¢ STRAPS the resilient rubber that bonds the fabrics together 
THE THOROBRED is much tougher and stronger... the fabric is finer 
Freedom from atte innenanct woven to give maximum smoothness. 
constant, Frreased ares But that’s not all of the new De Luxe Thorobred’s ir 
ass Thorobree 


at lower costs. 
Straps have €* 


cai features! Look at its flared bottom which eliminates 
tra 


iid ose injury to the picker when applied. See the rounded , 
rss See iene _,.and the corners on the front of the picker that reduce rough- - 
ce ee absorb shock. ness to an absolute minimum. Yes, and the front of 
Stonet require edjustmem the new De Luxe Thorobred Loop Picker is smoother, ; 
and have long, —— too...the result of a new method of molding. A 
free life. We can’t give you all the facts in a few words about oa 
this new development of Dayton’s pioneering research. ? 


So write today—or get full details from your nearest 


distributor about the De Luxe Thorobred Loop Picker. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER CO. 
by U.S. Patents issued or pending 
DISTRIBUTED BY D el t | 4 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO. Greenville, S. C. 
THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY Charlotte, N. C. orobred XTl L Tc 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Inc. LaGrange, Ga. < T | PR 0 ) UCT ie 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. Dallas, Texas LOOM SUPPLIES- Uaycoc=poy 
F. L. HERVEY CO. Fall River, Mass. Manet 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES | 
ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


SEE US AT BOOTH No. 145 SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


HE past ten years have witnessed un- 
usual changes in public and private 
thinking in America. The indications 
are that the next ten years will see the estab- 
lishment of the permanency of some of these 
changes and bring about still others. 

It seems therefore particularly important 
that the textile industry re-think its entire na- 
tional program. Ihe methods which have been 
used for the past decade are rapidly becoming 
out-moded. The industry, particularly in its co- 
operative efforts, must strengthen its program 
and adjust it to meet the new circumstances. 

During the past several years, our co-opera- 
tive program has been largely built around a 
negative position of resistance. Recent devel- 
opments have proved conclusively that there is 
no place for a negative attitude in the indus- 
try's program. If the industry wishes to sur- 
vive it must project its program on a construc- 
tive, positive basis and plan to take its place by 
serving mankind effectively in the new order. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in order to fit into this future industrial 
program, should be strengthened, with a larger 
staff, devoting its efforts to problems of mutual 
interest to all Southern textile manufacturers. 

The location of the present headquarters of 
the Association is probably not bad because of 
its proximity to the City of Washington. It 
would seem desirable that the attorneys in 
Washington, who represent the Southern tex- 
tile industry, should represent them through 
the American Association. There are undoubt- 
edly differences of interests, even in the South, 
for there is a wide variation in freight rates, 
wage rates, and other conditions. These cir- 
cumstances will always force the Association 
to experience a weakness as an over-all organi- 
zation when there are conflicts of interests. 
Nevertheless, there are sufficient elements of 
general interest to keep the Association con- 
structively busy in the defense of the industry. 

The primary concern of the Association 
should, it seems to me, aside from its Washing- 


uest E dtoria 


ton legislative program, be that of public re- 
lations. In gaining and holding a favorable 
public opinion, we must necessarily do so 
through various other agencies and influences. 
Among these, is the American Cotton Council. 
Our Association should make common .cause 
with this Council, and our members co-operate 
with it officially and individually. A larger part 
of the work of the Cotton Textile Institute 
should center about this phase of the work,’ as 
well as with a re-vitalized merchandising and 
publicity program. 

It will probably be wise to consider a plan by 
which the several State Associations might be- 
come component parts of the larger Associa- 
tion. [he programs of these associations would 
be essentially concerned with the broader inter- 
ests of the industry within their own States, as 
well as the local interests of the industry. This 
plan should also include a number of classifica- 
tions groups, such as a print cloth group, a 
carded yarn group, a narrow sheetings group, 
etc. 

Any plans that have been suggested should, 
of course, be studied by a representative group 
of manufacturers in the Southern industry, 
with the view of strengthening the Association, 
and making it of greater value. There should 
be no reason why these plans would in any way 
injure the proper functioning of any other or- 
ganization. Certainly it seems the part of wis- 
dom to accept the inevitable, and to advise that 
the industry remold its program to fit the brand 
new times before us. Io make such advice 
effective, we need an Association geared to run 
on the new tempo. 


Fred W. Symmes 


President, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
President, Union-Buffalo Mills 


President, Piedmont Plush Mills 
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('| | PROCESSING STEPS 


WITH THE NEW DEGOMMA 
FINISHING PROCESS... 


F you would like to save time and money in 
finishing colored yarn fabrics, get the facts on 
the new Decomma Finishing Process! 

This plant-proved process eliminates the costly 
steps of washing out the size and then resizing 
with new starch. Instead, Decomma converts the 
stiff size to a soft finish without loss of weight. 
Savings up to 25 points in weight are obtained by 
this new processing method. 

Only with Decomma is this finishing process 
possible—because. DEcomma is a colorless, odor- 
less powder. 

If you are processing colored yarn fabrics, the 
DecomMa Finishing Process can be readily 
adapted to your mill conditions. Our representa- 
tive will gladly go into full details with you. Call 


him in immediately, or write us directly. 


CHECK ON.. 


DEGOMMA 


FINISHING PROCESS 


.. AND SAVE 
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Ten Years of Cotton Textiles 


1931 to 1941 


By W. Ray Bell’ 


HE tenth annual survey of The Association of Cot- 

ton Textile Merchants of New York is adjusted to 

the recently published hgures of the Bureau of the 
(Census on 1939 produc tion of cotton woven goods over 12 
inches in width. That our previous margin of error in 
estimating the 1939 yardage production was but slightly 
over 1 per cent is most gratifying. It furnishes added 
authority to our customary method of computing cloth 
production through relationship with spindle hour opera- 
tions. 

Compared with 1939 activity, the increase in 1940 was 
above 6 per cent, to a total of about 98,184 million active 
spindle hours, highest since 1929 and 2% 
than 1937. 


9,593,557,000 square yards, representing an all-time rec- 


billion more 
The corresponding production estimate is 


ord for annual production. It is the third vear of the past 
four to exceed the 9 million mark. 


Cotton Consumption Over 8 Million Bales 


Cotton consumption also crossed 8 million bales to set 
a new high peak for any calendar year. Revised estimates 
indicate that 8,057 


against the previous high of 7,418,000 in 1937 and about 


000 bales were consumed in 1940 
70.000 in 1939: This gain of more than 9 per cent 
over last year, or 687,000 bales, against the lesser increase 
in mill activity, reflects a larger proportion of heavy 
yarns used in the production of defense fabrics, apparel 
and articles. 

Impressive as are these production statistics for last 
Year, they are likely to be e lipsed by the 194] perform- 
ance, Cotton consumption for the first quarter will exceed 
2,500,000 bales and spindle hour activity for January 
alone was more than 9,901 million active spindle hours. 
These are new records considerably above any previous 
experience. If this present rate of mill operations can be 
maintained for the full twelve months, annual figures tor 
the current year could reach the spectacular heights of 
9'4 to 10 million bales for cotton consumption and over 
10% billion square yards of woven cloth production. 


‘President, The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. 


During World War 1, the maximum cotton consump- 
tion for any calendar year was in 1917 with a total of 
6,816,000 bales. At that time, active spindles numbered 
over 33 million, exceeding presént equipment approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. While comparable figures on yardage 
production are lacking, it is evident that the cotton textile 
industry has already accepted and _ is discharging its na- 
uional responsibility of providing materials in abundance 
to satisty all needs, military, naval and civilian. Unless 
requirements become greatly expanded with new develop- 
ments, there should be relatively few situations of more 
than temporary scarcity. 


National Defense Predominant Influence On Demand 


Probably less than a million bales of last year’s con- 
sumption went into: military and naval supplies but de- 
mands of- the National Defense program, direct and in- 
direct, have been the mainstay and dominating influence 
in the cotton goods markets since early summer of last 
year. From moderate purchases beginning late May or 
June there has been a constant acceleration of require- 
ments which, at times, has taxed the ability of particular 
divisions to supply. Although the heaviest impact of this 
extra commercial demand has fallen upon the specialized 
divisions of the industry, such as ducks, combed and 
carded twills and drills, etc., there are but few major 
divisions that remain untouched by the needs of our 
armed forces. In general, the largest call, compared with 
facilities, has been for fabrics and articles made of plied 
yarns, carded in canvas materials and combed for apparel. 
The urgency of demand last fall required the use of sub- 
stitute materials which helped to spread the national 
business over a wider variety of fabrics. Substantial 
quantities of jeans and percales were purchased for shirts: 
twills and flat duck were used as tentage materials. Such 
substitutions, however, emphasized exception rather than 
the rule since proposals for most types of staple products 
were generally over-subscribed. The recent inauguration 
of extensive forward purchasing policies has provided a 
practical remedy for conditions of temporary scarcity 
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which were inevitable in the early stages of the program, 
since the industry had to make adjustment to the unusual 
quantities of highly specialized fabrics. 


Attacks On Cotton Surplus 


\side from strictly defense requirements, governmental 
purchases were a substantial aid to distribution in various 
directions. Over 40 million ~qQuare vards of bed tickings 
were purchased by the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion. According to the 1939 census, total production of 
bed tickings in that year was under 72'% million square 
yards. Other purchases by this agency included 221 
million square yards of bed sheetings, 6 million square 
yards of print cloth for comforter coverings and over 2 
million cotton blankets. Further expansion of the Cotton 
Stamp Plan to new localities has been of material advan- 
tage in increasing retail sales of cotton goods since the 
plan operates through regular channels of trade. 

Commercial demand, which was laggard during the first 
half of the year and .strongly influenced by hand-to- 
mouth buying policies, began its quickening in August 
upon the announcement of increased quantities for mili- 
tary consumption. During most of the summer, avail- 
ability of merchandise with price levels at or below cost 
had fostered a false sense of security, with its contingent 
discount of future distributive potentialities. Consequent- 
ly, competition between expanded military and naval 
needs and commercial requirements generated by the 
National Defense program met head-on during the latter 
months of the year. It is highly commendable that under 
these circumstances most productive units in the industry 
gave preferment to the national business even when this 
choice meant reduced margins. The result has been or- 
derly markets on a sustained level of high demand. 


Forward Buying Found Profitable 


With the remembrance of 1937 experience still fresh. 
however, it is not reasonable to presume that accumula 
tion of goods in the various distribute channels will be 
carried to a reckless extent or that the orderly distribution 
of capacity production will be jeopardized by a spiral of 
speculative exercises. While the underlying conditions of 
current and prospective demand are unusually strong in 
view of increasing defense expenditures, the brunt of de 
mand will continue to be borne by specialty fabrics and 
articles associated with military and naval needs. Little 
has yet been revealed about new requirements under the 
Lend-Lease Act or the 1942 defense program. Neverthe- 
less, the flexibility of the industry has been thoroughly 
demonstrated and, in the light of past performance, can 
be relied upon to meet all reasonable demands that the 
emergency may offer. This expectation includes such 
probabilities as replacement for products of imported flax 
and jute fibers. 


Imports Less—Exports Change Character 


Imports for 1940 were about 25 per cent under the 
previous year and caused little disturbance. Exports were 
up in value but less in yardage. Significant of the times 


was the shift to a greater proportion of unbleached heavy. 


fabrics used as war materials and specific, increases in 
shipments to Canada, South Africa, Netherlands Indies 
and the United Kingdom. The chief yardage gain in any 
individual item was for surgical gauze from 9 million 
square yards in 1939 to 42 million in 1940. Most of this 
went to Canada. There were also large export increases 
In practically all types of yarn, thread and twine, espe- 


(Continued on Page 33) 


TEN. YEARS..OF COTTON . TEXTILES 


Data assembled by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 


from Bureau of the Census reports and information obtained through the courtesy of 


machmery marrutacturers. (och pr duction | census Or even years has been estimated t rrespond to spin lhe howr actrvity Surime the prececing cereus ycar' 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 193, 1938 1939 1940 | 1941 
EQUIPMENT 
Spindles in place at begin 
of year 43 ADR 404 32 324.524 3] 44) 174 140 Ww) RRO 484 29.74} .444 277.700.1194 246 74.476 9R4 24.943. 30) 
Increase or decrease from 
94) OO? | OAR Ria 48 144 24! 18 at¢ 4 a 
and replacements 205 068 145,908 348.568 529 214,474 469,316 .4 449.4146 4i4Vy 4 
OPERATION 
Spindles active at any time 
during year ending July diet 28,979,646 27,271,938 26,294,386 27.742,462 26,700,946 24,664 428 4! 
genad 4.615 545 5.054.588 4 314 3.195 878 4.188.538 4 Ol¢ 8) OR4 4 4 
Average number 
based on twelve 
monthly reports 23,674,107 23,290,797 274.873.2770 24,119,435 23,421. 73,14 4,079.93 4.4 4 410,45 
Inte apundies 
(heteg he 
tine at some time during year 3,305,539 4021.16 2,021, 9% 2,623,02 4,279,796 1.2 2,731.56) 1.4) | 
Percentage relauon of aver 
age achive spindic 
dies in place 76 29% 1.92% 9.11% 81.19% ‘8 9.9% 86.93 82.54 at 89.8 
Spindle hours run B53 | 75,711,412,882  76,017.361.934 | 91.773.252.676 | | 75.929.187.178 92.599. 108.208 | 
active 3.03 3,02 5.48) 444 4 149 
MARKET | 
Production in square yards 6.99% 6.278.222 7 846 040 6 878 579 8.613.837.0000 9 445 914 7502, 168 9 043 966. 9.593.597 0% 
Exports in square yards 366,959 008 375 446 302.942, 000 226.306.0000 126.564 200.401 .000 234,24 1 319.634.000 367 466,00 347,925 OO 
Imports in square yards 434 41.348 000 41. 433.0% 114,194 000 147.320.0000 $8. 282 344 
Available for domestic 
powon & 623 1464 0% $94) 212. 0m 7 1446000 6 691 ROK 12.385 8 $27.431.000 9.356.983 7 240 216.000 317 OO) 9 419.9 
Population at July bet 124,113,000 124.974.000 123.770.000 126.626.0000 127.921 128,429,000 129,297,000 | 130,215 000 131,200,001 132,000,001 
Available for per capita con | 
ror eqvuere yarcde | si 47 47 47 a4 $4 900 64 7? 19 Al 66 QR 
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The Future of Cotton in America 


A Declaration by 


The Cotton-Textile-Instrtute 


Various proposals are currently being made for 
revision of the farm program which involve a basic 
change in the nation’s approach to the cotton 
problem. 

The cotton-textile industry is vitally concerned 
with the formulation of national cotton policy, not 
only because its 1'2 billion-dollar investment and 
500,000 employees are affected by it, not only 
because it affects its suppliers and the hundreds of 
thousands of distributors of its products, not only 
because it affects the 132,000,000 American con- 
sumers, but also because the welfare of 12,000,000 
American men, women and children who look to 
cotton for their livelihood is at stake. 

Over the years the cotton-textile industry has 
acquired some experience and judgment of a realis- 
tic nature which it believes should be considered in 
any determination of cotton policy. 


HE cotton problem has been with us, in one form or 
frien for more than a decade. War has aggra- 

vated it. While normal exports ranged between 6 
and 8 million bales of American cotton, the 1940-41 crop 
vear will see less than 1'4 million bales leave our shores 
for foreign markets. Certainly we can expect no miracles 
in foreign trade for the duration of the war, nor are we 
justified in anticipating any substantial re-establishment 
of our cotton export business when peace comes. The 
driving forces of nationalism and of war and the financial 
necessities of a bled-white world economy will conspire to 
imprison within the borders of the United States most of 
America’s future cotton crop. Only the United States can 
liquidate its cotton problem. 


Indeed it 
has turned distinctly encouraging, for here in the United 


And yet, the situation is far from hopeless. 


States a trend has been created, a trend of increasing 
domestic consumption, which promises to carry cotton 
into new realms. During the 1940-41 crop year, domestic 
consumption may reach the unprecedented figure of 854 
million bales, and the cotton-textile industry has under- 
taken a national promotion program to lift it to 10 million 
bales annually within two years. Cotton has traveled far 
in the domestic market since 1936 when the industry 
apparently had resigned itself to an annual domestic con- 
sumption of 6 million bales or less! 

No person organization, either public or private, would 
knowingly wish to assume the responsibility of reversing 
the healthy upward trend in domestic consumption estab- 
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lished during the past few years. The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute suggests, therefore, that decisions affecting the 
cotton control program, whether legislative or administra- 
tive, may well be guided by the following fundamental 
principles: 


1. Farmer and Processor Stand or Fall Together 


Raw cotton from the farms has little or no utility ex 
cept as it becomes the basis for textile production. Con- 
versely, the textile manufacturer has no industrial impor- 
tance except as he can obtain cotton at a price which will 
permit him to sell his product in the highly competitive 
consumer markets. Among agricultural commodities, cot- 
ton occupies a unique position. Wheat, corn, tobacco. 
sugar cane and meat can be converted into only a limited 
number of uses. Sugar is a sweetening; wheat is a food: 
tobacco is a smoke, chew or a “dip”; and despite every 
new miracle of form or flavor, these commodities cannot 
exceed for commercial purposes their functional limita 
tions. Their competitive positions are secure for each is 
supreme in its own field, unchallenged by any substitute 
which cannot be warded off by ordinary alertness and 
effort. 

Cotton, on the other hand, possesses a versatility un- 
approached by any other agricultural product: but its 
versatility is at once its weakness as well as its streneth. 
While cotton flowers into a thousand expressions in terms 
of wearing apparel, household furnishings and industrial 
applications, it also attracts innumerable competitors in 
each field in terms of price, utility and fashion. 

Cotton simply cannot be pulled from the whole indus- 
trial economy for special treatment for, to do so, would be 
to expose it to the unrelenting competition of other fibers 
and materials. 

Current cotton production is at a rate approximating 
from 12 to 12’ million bales annually. For the duration 
of the war, cotton exports will fall short of 2 million bales 
per year. Consequently, we can avoid further additions to 
our cotton surplus only through a program of increased 
home consumption. It is the well-considered judement of 
the cotton-textile industry that home consumption can be 
increased to 10 million bales per year if no artificial bar- 
riers are interposed between manufacturers and consum- 
ers. If, as is expected, this goal can be reached within the 
next two years, even a partial restoration of our accus- 
tomed export trade will re-establish the importance of 
cotton as a source of farm income and industrial employ- 
ment, 
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2. The Competitive Threat To Cotton Is Real 


The sensational developments being made in the char- 
acter and production efficiency of substitutes for cotton 
are already affecting the traditional market for cotton 
goods. Comparatively few of the fields once pre-empted 
by cotton are now safe from the competition of other 
fibers and materials, both natural and synthetic. 

\ PTOX imately 40 per cent of all cotton goods produc ed 
in the United States are bought for use by such other 
industries as the automobile, the shoe, the tobacco and 
the container industries. In this great field of industrial 
consumption purchases are made on a price basis and in 
accordance with scientifically prepared specifications 
which can be met by substitutes for cotton in the great 
majority of instances. 

Synthetic fiber output in the United States increased 
20 per cent in 1940. and is estimated to be 480,000,000 
pounds. Ten years ago American production totalled only 
127,000,000 pounds. The value of the 1939 output of 
synthetic fibers in the United States was estimated to be 
$247,.000.000. The 1940 value will probably exceed $300,- 
000,000. At present prices, this is the dollar equivalent of 
6 million bales of cotton. 

The most sensational developments in the field of syn- 
thetic fibers such as spun rayon, nylon, and vinyon, are 
only in their first stages of commercial exploitation and 
promise revolutionary increases in output in the near 
future. | 

The paper trade has likewise enjoyed a tremendous 
degree of technical improvement. It not only threatens 
to take from cotton its use as a material for bags, but it 
likewise is encroaching upon the use of cotton in the 
home in the form of towels, table covers, napkins, window 
shades, curtains, and even bed sheets and pillow cases. 
Newly developed plastics are also increasing the pressure 
placed upon cotton consumption. 

If cotton is to be deprived of a free competitive rela- 
tionship with these many substitutes its doom will shortly 
be sealed and its place taken by materials which, in their 
production, require a much smaller number of workers. 


Whatever immediate advantage the farmer may enjoy 
from creating an artificially high price for cotton will be 
at the cost ol a drastt and pe rhaps pe rmanent loss AL the 
volume of domestic consumption. For American consum- 
ers will not pay an artificially high price for cotton goods 
when substitutes cost less. and no legislation can bar other 
industries from exploiting any competitive disadvantag 
into which cotton may be forced. 


3. An Artificial Price Is Equivalent To a Retail Sales Tax 


Cotton knows no classes, plays no favorites. It is used 
by rich and poor alike, but with this serious difference: 
To the poor it is a necessity. It is the only fiber which 
meets their needs and which traditionally has been within 
the limitations of their purchasing power. 

But an artificially high price for raw cotton automati- 
cally plays favorites. The well-to-do choose fabrics for 
their lightness and design; fabrics in which the cost of 
the raw material is negligible in relation to the retail sales 
price. The poor, on the other hand, use fabrics which are 
heavy and durable and which therefore carry the maxi- 
mum percentage of raw material cost in the price to the 
consumer. Hence a laborer buying a pair of overalls for 
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eighty-nine cents is actually paying for more raw cotton 
than does a woman buying a cotton evening dress for 
eighty-nine dollars. Any increase in the price of raw cot 
ton would be immediately and substantially reflected in 
the price of the overalls but have comparatively little 
effect on that for the dress. 

Analysis by The Cotton-Textile Institute indicates that 
a tax (in whatever form) of six cents per pound on raw 
cotton would be the equivalent of an average retail sales 
tax of 12 per cent on cotton goods. On such items as 
work clothing. bed sheets, towels, and other essentials, the 
percentage would be well above that average. In short, 
the resulting sales taxes would be higher on necessities 
than on luxury goods. And it would be administrativel) 
impossible to correct this evil through compensatory tax 
adjustments. 

This evil could not, in practice, be eliminated because 
of the administrative complexities which would be created 
by tax adjustments involving many hundreds of classitica 
titons of cotton goods. Also consumer buying resistance 
and consumer injustice could not be overcome by. any 
scheme of compensatory taxes on competing products. It 
it is wrong arbitrarily to raise the price of one commodity 
because of injustice to consumers and of competition 
from other commodities, which are being normally pro- 
duced and normally marketed, the evil is made all the 
creater by extending the range of arbitrary control. 

This is obviously true as a matter of principle. In 
practice it would be even more difficult to set up a sys- 
tem of compensatory taxes on competing goods than to 
establish a scale of graduated taxes on the various types 
of cotton godos. Competing products are wide in range 
and endless in variety. In a technical sense, the charactet 
Modifications 
and refinements are always under way, and costs of pro- 


of such products is continually. changing 


duction are never static. The uses to which they are put 
are never constant. Every compensatory tax on a compet- 
ing product, therefore, would involve varying relation- 
ships, not only with cotton goods but with all other com 
modities which came within its own range of competition. 

Thus would be created an unending system of artificia! 
repercussions, bringing about artificial advantages and 
disadvantages according to the circumstances of the mo 
ment. Neither economic justice nor economic security can 
be built upon such a foundation. 


4. The Present Cotton Surplus Is Not So Terrifying As 
It ls Made To Appear 


One reason for the cotton surplus which by July 3lst 
may approximate 13,500,000 bales, traces directly to 
1936-37 when no acreage control was imposed and a good 
million bales. 
Almost one-half of the surplus can be attributed to this 
cause. 


growing season resulted in a crop of 18 


Another reason which cannot be ignored in any realist 
analysis is that a considerable part, approximately one- 
fourth, of the present surplus is not surplus in a true 
sense, the cotton having gone into storage because. of the 
excellent loan facilities of the Government rather than 
remain in the hands of private holders under the classifi 
cation of normal carry-over; as it would have in other 
days. 

The remaining 25 per cent results from the disorganiza 
tion of foreign markets by Hitlerism—a cause beyond our 
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control and, we hope, temporary in nature. It seems cer 
tain at this time that American cotton never again will 
enjoy its former dominance of overseas markets: however, 
we can reasonably assume that at least a portion of ou 
lost export trade will be recaptured after the war. Mean- 
while, the loss of exports is being offset to an increasing 
degree by the emergency demands of our defense pro 
gram, and by a greatly enlarged civilian consumption in 
the United States. 


5. The Reduction Of Consumer Demand Will Only 
Aggravate the Surplus Problem and Force Us Into 
More Costly Alternatives 


Congress may legislate any price tag on raw cotton that 
it desires; but, short of totalitarianism, it cannot force 
\mericans to buy that cotton in consumable form. The 
higher cotton is lifted above its effective price relationship 
to competitive hbers and materials, the greater will be 
consumer resistance to cotton, the lower will be its vol- 
ume of consumption, and the sooner will it become a sym 
bol of relief. 

lt the present cotton surplus is great, it is obvious that 
diminished consumption will only make it greater. Such a 
development will, eventually, force another step in the 
process of cottons self-destruction which would surely be 
further acreage curtailment. 

This would only deepen the distress of the cotton farm- 
ers and compel recourse to still greater benefit payments 
irom the Federal Treasury. Furthermore, it would lead 
to the forced migration of many thousands of farm ten- 
ants and their families and of an army of agricultural day 
laborers. Shall we adopt a cotton program which traverses 
the road of “The Grapes ot Wrath? 

he cotton crisis is not so grave as to justify this re- 
course of desperation which combines the social disloca 
tion of great masses of people, reduction of employment 
in textile plants and an increase in the nation’s tax bur- 
dens. Disasters such as these are self-perpetuating, self- 
enlarging, and tend progressively to undermine the entire 
economic structure. 

[his tragic sequence can be avoided by a_ program 
which will reduce the surplus by consuming it. Such a 
program ts not only within the realm of possibility; tt can 


be absolutely assured by intelligent and co-operative ac- 


fron at thre Ss. thre Cotton pro and distributors, 
and the Government. Its cost will be but a minute frac- 
tion of those expenditures which are being made for pro- 
duction adjustment, and its harvest of reward will he 
many hundred times as great. 


Proposals For Revision Of the Cotton Control Program 


\n examination of the proposals now being made for 
the revision of the cotton control program immediately 
brings into application the above-stated principles. One 
proposal is to establish a much higher price for cotton, 
either by legislative stipulation or by an elevation of the 
loan rate. In either case the price most commonly consid- 
ered 1s the so-called parity price, as defined by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. At the present time, this would 
be approximately loc per pound, or about 6c above the 
current market. This would mean increasing the cost of 
the textile industry's raw material by about 60 per cent. 


(Continucd on Page 32) 
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With products, as with people, character 
comes from within. Behind every TERMACO 
trademark lie the ideals and principles of an 
organization which has faithfully served the 
textile industry for more than a generation. 
Behind the durable, smoothly polished surface 
of every TERMACO product are the highest 
quality materials, combined with the highest 
standards of accuracy. 

The keen consciousness of our responsibility 
to TERMACO users is further evidenced by 
numerous spot inspections, in addition to a 
rigid fina! inspection of every TERMACO 
product. 


FOR THE FINEST 


SPECIFY 
CARD ROOM ROLLS AND 
BOBBINS TUBES 
SPOOLS WOOD 
CONES SPECIALTIES 


Je Verrell Machine €o0.4 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Technologist Hear Report On Combination 
Yarn Defects 


he preponderance of combination yarn defects are 
those of damaged yarn, principally broken filaments, and 
those of bad plying, such as loops and kinks, all of which 
often result in skinbacks, it was stated by C. W. Bendigo, 
of Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., speaking before the 
meeting of the American Association of Textile Technol- 
ogists on “Combination Yarn Defects” in New York 

In speaking of the types of defects Mr. Bendigo said: 

“Other defects are slubs or twisted-in waste, wrong 
twist, stretched yarn, mixed, yarn, and even knots and 
dirt. In addition to these, combination yarns are subject 
to all the imperfections found in each of the single threads 
such as slubs, cut yarn, fly waste, wrong denier, wrong 
twist, tramage, and any mixtures. Trouble also arises 
from the use of tint in one thread which is not fugitive 
trom the other with which it is plied. Covering the whole 
held of combination yarn defects would include, as can 
be seen, crepe throwing as well as combination throwing 
and also raw yarns. References will be made to crepe 
yarn problems, especially since so much crepe used in 
combination is made in the same plant.. However, I prefer 
to think of combination throwing as being as distinct 
irom crepe throwing as crepe is from silk. I believe that 
the matter of throwing will be greatly clarified if it is 
thought of as being divided into four parts: Silk, crepe, 
combination, and novelty. At the conclusion of this paper 
it will be interesting to know how many persons will agree 
and how many disagree with my feeling that combination 
yarns are closer to the novelty yarns than crepes, so far 
as throwing is concerned. 

\ll throwsters running combinations with whom |] 
have talked have more defects and surely more trouble, 
yeor @aand year out, from bad plying than from anything 
else. Second on the list are broken filaments. Weavers 
see most bad plying as strip-backs, which are also known 
as skin-backs, caterpillars, and by other various terms. 
some bad plying they see in its clearer forms of loops, 
kinks, and spirals. Loops generally refer to excess acetate 
in relation to the crepe. Kinks and spirals usually mean 
too much crepe in relation to the acetate. In order to 
determine what the throwster can do to prevent these 
detects we should first know what causes them. 

“The primary problem is that when combining and 
twisting, the crepe end contracts differently from the ace- 
tate. Loops, kinks, and spirals are caused either by fail. 
ing to correct sufficiently the feeding of each of the two 
ends in combination or by overcorrecting. This problem 
of correcting the feeding is most difficult, since practically 
all rayon combinations are run on doubler-twisters with 
single speed feed rolls such as Fletcher Duplex, Atwood 
5B and the U. S. double-twister. The problem is further 
complicated by the general practice of running the com- 
bination yarns in two operations. In the second operation. 
which is up-twisting, no control whatever can be made on 
the single ends since the yarn is already plied, yet the 
uneven contraction between the two ends continues with 
each turn inserted.” 

\iter making suggestions on ways of overcoming the 
detects, Mr. Bendigo said: “Returning more specifically 
to our topic of combination yarn defects, a number of 
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defects have probably been conspicuous by their absence, 
except for having been mentioned earlier. For the most 
part they are not peculiar to combination fabrics; for in- 
stance, slack and -hard twist, yarn burnt on cork-rolls, 
foreign waste, cut or weak yarn, off denier, and mixtures. 
since they are not peculiar to combination fabrics and 
since time is limited, they have been omitted. However, 
we can later discuss any of them in which there is inter- 
est. 


Use of Raw Cotton By Type Of Product 


Washington, D. C.—In a new type of report issued 
March 20th for the first time, the Census Bureau report- 
ed on the consumption of raw cotton by classes of prod- 
ucts manufactured for the six-month period ending De 
cember 31st last year. 


Total consumption was 4,207,457 running bales, of 


which 3,605,619 were consumed in cotton-growing States, 
486,509 in New England States, and 115.329 bales in 
other States. 

Classes of products manufactured, total quantity of 
cotton used, and quantity used in cotton-growing States 
and in New England States, in running bales were re- 
ported as follows: 

sales yarn 856,004 bales, cotton-growing States 876,- 
354, New England States 50,340. Duck 232,156 bales, 
219,910, and 4,378. Tire fabrics and cords 313,615 bales, 
273,512, and 35,165. Narrow sheetings 568.629 bales. 
538,479, and 21,078. Wide fabrics 355.881 bales, 265.- 
415, and 73,760. Print cloth yarn fabrics 449,117 bales, 
441,583, and 5,274. Fine goods 236,617 bales, 78,383. 
and 158,234. Napped fabrics 189,250 bales, 150,970, and 
37,259. Colored yarn fabrics 294,922 bales, 271,145, and 
22,589. Towels 92,364 bales, 88,134, and 2,196. Other 
woven fabrics and specialties 169,981 bales, 143,103 and 
20,219. All other cotton products, not included above, 
448,921 bales, 348,631, and 56,019 (including 174,000 
bales of cotton distributed by the surplus marketing ad- 
ministration under various mattress projects) 


Cotton Spinning Industry Hits 115.4% Of 
Capacity 


Washington, D. C.—-The Census Bureau reported that 
the cotton spinning industry operated during February at 
115.4 per cent of capacity, based on an activity of 80 
hours a week, compared with 112.1 per cent for January 
this year, and 99.6 per cent during February last vear. 

Spinning spindles in place February 28th totaled 24.- 
457,948, of which 22,769,368 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 24,528,514 and 22,820,- 
724 for January this year, and 24,985,580 and 22,803,796 
lor February last year. 

Active spindles hours for February totaled 8,920,443. 
353, or an average of 365 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 9,901,190,588 and 404 for January this year, 
and 8,266,178,276 and 331 for February last year. 

Spinning spindles in place February 28th included: In 
cotton-growing States, 17,987,908, of which 17,229,032 
were active at some time during the month, compared 
with 18,052,130 and 17,293,448 for January this year, 
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and 18,239,548 and 7,170,198 for February last year: 
and in New England States, 5,759,828, of which 4,922.,- 
292 were active, compared with 5,759,776 and 4,909,250; 
and 5,991,664 and 5,021,768. 

Active spindle hours included: In _ cotton-growing 
States, 7,006,374,514, or an average of 390 hours per 
spindle in place, compared with 7,808,534,444 and 433 
for January this year, and 6,534,440 and 358 for Febru- 
ary last year; and in New England States, 1,724,800,071, 
or an average of 299 compared with 1,886,659,746 and 
828: and 1,551,787,913 and 259. 

\ctive spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for February, by States, follow: 

Alabama, 723,846,669 and 401; Connecticut, 143,924 
and 274; Georgia, 1,261,154,972 and 402; Maine, 235.,- 
875,172 and 357: Massachusetts, 926,690,568 and 286: 
Mississippi, 45,965,696 and 303; New Hampshire, 98.- 
$50,123 and 345; New York, 93,593,150 and 289; North 
Carolina, 2,143,802,537 and 370; Rhode Island, 303,510,- 
024 and 321; South Carolina, 2,257,283,168 and 413: 
Tennessee, 215,343,766 and 395; Texas, 93,392,797 and 
384: Virginia, 216,928,244 and 339; all other States, 
160,782,213 and 237. 


Name Directors of Textiles, Inc. 


Gastonia, N. C.—At a meeting of the common stock- 
holders of Textiles, Inc., recently, the following directors 
were elected: J.C. Roberts, Henry Rankin, A. W. Latta, 
\. K. Winget, C. D. Gray, A. H. Sims, C. C. Armstrong, 
KR. S. Dickson and A. G. Myers. 

The principal matter of business, in addition to the 
above item of electing a board of directors,.was the adop- 
tion of a resolution exchanging the present $10 par value 
common stock for new one dollar par value stock, thus 
not disturbing the equity of the common stockholder. 

The capital stock of the corporation is now composed 
of 130,389 shares of $25 par value preferred four per cent 
stock and 553,777 shares of one dollar par value common 
stock. 

In his report to the stockholders, President Myers said 
that the corporation now had on its books the best busi- 
ness it has had in a number of years and with sufficient 
contracts to justify full operations for the next six 
months, with all plants operating at full capacity. He 
thought that, if business continued to be good, that in the 
not too distant future, dividends might be paid on both 


classes of stock. 


Viscose Names Four Aids To General Plant 
Manager 


four assistants to the general plant manager of Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp. have been appointed, it is made known 
by the Wilmington office of the company. 

These are Julius F. Murrin, as viscose assistant; Chris- 
tophed W. Buehl, as spinning assistant; J. Watson Ped- 
low, aS operations assistant, and Harry B. Garden as 
processing assistant. 

These representatives, selected from the present oper- 
ating staffs, will serve as specialists in their fe'd and 
function through the plant managers and their depart- 
mental supervisors. 
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... best equipped 


to serve you on 


IN PRODUCTS 


A series of warp sizes for cotton 
and rayon warps which-—on the 
basis of results actually being ob- 
tained—can be logically claimed 
to produce more weavable warps 


of greater elasticity and higher 


breaking strength. Fewer loom 
stops, higher weave roomeftticiency 
...and we dont mean “maybe 


IN LABORATORY 


Complete facilities for checking 
sizing results being obtained, and 
what may be expected-—a free 
preview of how you can benefit 
from Houghto-Size. The Houghton 
Size Check-up lest tells you al 
facts; ask the Houghton Man to 
explain it to you. 


IN PLANTS 


Expert counsel from technical men 
who know mill procedure from A 
to Z.... who can measurably in- 
crease production cut sizing costs. 
Again, a free service to the indus- 
try, available upon request. 


tne 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Third and Somerset Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Division office and warehouse 


1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTO:-SIZE 


FOR WARP SIZING 


| 
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Modern Textile Air Conditioning 


By D. P. 


ODAY textile mills can buy air conditioning in units 

of any suitable capacity. These units can humidify, 

heat, ventilate, cool (by evaporation, refrigeration. 
or both), dehumidify, and filter the air to any degree de- 
sired. An interesting history is behind this unit 

Maintaining desired conditions is no new accomplish- 
ment with air conditioning engineers; the needs of the 
textile industry have long been more or less agreed upon, 
but it is only in recent years that a combination of the 
principles involved could be produced at a price attractive 
enough to interest the textile man in an investigation of 
his needs and a recommendation for their fulfillment. 

Neither the mill operator nor the air conditioning man- 
ulacturer is wholly to blame for the delayed acceptance 
of textile air conditioning. The first attempt of the air 
conditioning engineer to produce one piece of equipment 
capable of completely conditioning a mill resulted in a 
clumsy, expensive machine that proved impractical be- 
cause of its inflexibility and inefficiency. 

The original cost and the cost of operation of these 
systems forced the average mill owner to dismiss the idea 
of air conditioning as impractical. He turned to crude 
moistening heads of one kind or another for eliminating 
static. With the increased demand for these heads vast 
improvements were made in them until efficient humidi- 
hers resulted. With the development of practical humidi- 
liers came the demand for complete humidifying systems 
with improved controls for maintaining constant humidi- 
ties in the various departments, thereby eliminating the 
tremendous loss of production incurred by the changing 
of settings of machines in an attempt to compensate for 
the variations in conditions. 


The next step was to ventilate the humidified rooms. 


Phe Bahnson (4. 
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Stimson’ 


This revealed the advantages of ventilation and evapora- 
tive cooling and paved the way for air conditioning to 
again be offered to the average mill. In order to offer an 
equipment acceptable to the entire trade it was first nec- 
essary to carefully design a system which would eliminate 
the undesirable features of the older systems. Mill own- 
ers and engineers have been amazed at the result. In one 
installation in a spinning room of 64 frames, the owner 
realized a power saving of approximately $2,000 a year 
over the conventional air conditioning systems. 

some of the leading yarn mills that have recently in- 
stalled modern installations of this type are Wiscassett 
Mills Co,, Albemarle, N. C.; Stowe Spinning Co., Bel- 
mont, N. C., and Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
These systems are virtually the same with the exception 
of the type air filters used. The mechanical filter stops 
most of the dust and soot particles and some of the smoke 
particles, while the precipitators remove all the dust. and 
soot particles and 95 per cent of the smoke particles. The 
selection of a filter is based on existing conditions. 

The use of filters in yarn mills has overcome an ever- 
increasing problem of stained yarn. By use of the proper 
hilter all stained yarn, caused by soot or other foreign 
matter in the air, can be eliminated. 

The controls are complete in their action and do not 
require adjustment to compensate for any change in out- 
side conditions regardless of the severity of the change. 
Besides the regular controls there are auxiliary controls 
lor taking over when the mill is shut down. The entire 
system is as flexible as unit heaters or individually-driven 
machines. Even the capacities of the various units is va- 
riable. 

There is probably no product offered the textile man- 
ufacturer today that has been refined and improved more 
than air conditioning. 
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\\ E MEAN ordinary thin-boiling starches, of 


course. They've been outmoded by 


AMYLEX 


—the Original 


SLOW CONGEALING 
STARCH PRODUCT 


Made Expressly for Warp Sizing! 


@ The slow-congealing feature produces strong, smooth- 
surfaced warps and eliminates crusting or lumping. 


@ Fats are either eliminated or greatly reduced—thus 
preventing flaking, excessive shedding, and loom 
breaks. Likewise, tensile strength is increased. Size 
preparation is much quicker and simpler. 


e Brighter, stronger colors are obtainable on dyed warps—owing 
to the transparency and uniform penetrating properties. 


AMYLEX, being a thin-cooking starch, has the proper penetra- 
tion, yet coats the fibres like an expensive gelatin or potato 
starch size. It is a pure form of modified starch, containing no 
chemicals nor fats, and is commercially uniform at all times. It SEE YOU IN 
is priced the same as standard thin-boiling starches. Write us RBROOTHS 
the amount vou need for a trial. We will gladly send it on 996-397 
approval. 


STARCH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Mill News 


Wooprurr, S. C-—Mills Mil] No. 2 here is planning a 
modernization program to cost about 980,000, it is re- 
ported reliably. 


MAYSVILLE, Ky.—The January & Wood Co. has re- 
cently installed Abbott circulating head automatic wind- 
ers to replace old style spoolers. A new dyehouse installa- 
tion consisted of all stainless steel equipment. for both 
skein and package dyeing. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.-—A plan to extend the facilities of 
the Fairforest Finishing Co. 10 to 15 per cent is contem- 
plated, contingent upon approval of an application to the 
War Department to certify that such expansion is neces- 
sary to national defense. 
amounts to about $150,000. 


The money to be expended 


CHARLOTTE, N, C \pproximately $100,000 worth of 
new machinery has been installed in three of the Johnston 
chain of mills in the Carolinas recently. Mills in which 
the machinery was installed are the Johnston Mfg. Co.. 


of Charlotte, the Worth Spinning Co., of Stony Point, N. 
C., and the Union Mills Co.. of Monroe, N. C 


SHELBY, N, C.—Sixty new leoms costing around $50.- 
U00 will be installed at Esther Mill by mid-summer to re- 
place existing machinery now growing obsolete. mill off- 
clals stated. The looms will be shipped the first week in 
April and installed upon their arrival. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—The National Defense Commis- 
sion announced that the Matthews Cotton Mill of South 
Greenwood, S. C.. had been granted a certificate of neces- 
sity to expand its plant. 

Under the last revenue act industries can amortize 
loans and receive credit for if on their income tax returns. 
The Matthews Cotton Mill has been doing considerable 
govérnment work. 


LYMAN, S. C.—-Announcement of the award of a con- 
tract for the construction of an addition to the Lyman 
plant of Pacific Mills was made by mill officials recently 

Contract for the addition to the hnishing plant, which 
will add approximately 40,000 square feet to that division 
of the mill, has been awarded to C. M. Guest & Sons, of 
Anderson. Lockwood-Greene Engineers, 
the project. 


designed 


The Lyman plant has more than 32.000 spindles and 
more than 600 looms. Sheeting and related products are 
manufactured. 


GREENVILLE. S. (. Convenience, Inc.. a new indus- 


trial concern organized in Greenville to manufacture sur- 
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gical bandages by a newly-invented process, has acquired 
the use of a 10,000-square-foot building at 202 Rhett 
street. The firm expects to begin production about June 
Ist. 

The bandages, similar to the Carlyle bandage which is 
Standard equipment of the military medical corps of the 
United States, are completely manufactured, sterilized. 
packed and sealed in a cylindrical container by a new 
machine now being made and assembled on Long Island 
near New York City. 

The machine will be tested in operation there before 
being shipped to Greenville for setting up preparatory to 
beginning production here. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Mills Mill is planning to spend 
between $200,000 and $250.000 for expansion of manu- 
facturing and processing facilities at its plant here and 
has applied to the War Department to certify the devel- 
opment program as necessary to national defense. 

Most of the expenditures planned for the mill here is 
for machinery. New looms and spinning equipment are 
to be added, along with other machinery, to complete the 
modernization program started some six months ago. 
There may be some minor additions or renovations to the 
plant. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Beaumont Mig. Co. is planning 
a $300,000 modernization program in the near future. 
according to a recent announcement. Walter S. Montgom- 
ery, president of the mill, said that expenditures there 
would be concentrated principally upon installation of 
new carding and spinning machinery. Plans are only ten- 
tative at the present time. and will be discussed more 
fully at a stockholders’ meeting to be held soon. The mill 
has applied to the War Department for certification that 
the program is necessary to national defense. 


Loupon, TENN.—The Charles H. Bacon Co., with 
hosiery mills in Lenoir City and London, Tenn.. has 
bought $100,000 worth of new full-fashioned machinery 
Suitable for manufacture of nylon hosiery, according to 
Carmichael Greer, superintendent. 

The machinery will be installed at Loudon as soon as 
shipment, at present delayed by defense orders. is re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Greer said the company plans also to buy some 
new equipment for installation at Lenoir City, consisting 
of fully automatic half-hose machines. 


Marion, N. C.—Sale of the W. P. Elliott Knitting 
Mill at Marion and plans of Mr. Elliott for construction 


ol a new plant have been announced. 
Mr. Elliott said he was not ready to give a detailed 
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announcement of his plans, but that his new mill will be 
on Ellis street in Marion and will be begun soon. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—-The Larkwood Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., of this place, is planning an extension to the present 
building that will measure 55x85 feet. The principal part 


. The new plant will be larger than the one which Mr. re 3 . 
Elliott has sold to Charles Barnes, who had been asso- of the new building will be occupied by the boarding room 
ciated with him in his old concern for some time. pre-Doerding 
architect for the new building. 
; Larkwood manufactures fine quality full fashioned la- 
CHuerAw, S. C.—Robert Jackson, of Gastonia, N. C.., is dies hosiery, operating 47 machines. 
reported to have purchased the Cheraw Hosiery Mill, 
which has been closed down for some time. It is under- Hickory, N..C.—R. S. Parker, Jr., has started the 
stood the plant will resume operations in the near future. - Parker Hosiery Mill on Highland Avenue here with some 
The mill was known as the Cheraw Full Fashioned Hos-. 30 machines knitting seamless hosiery. 
iery Mills and operated ten full fashioned machines on Mr. Parker has been manager of the Cherokee finishing 
ladies’ hosiery. plant. 
F.C. TODD,INC. GASTONIA, N.C. 
‘ 
TEXTILE 
i Wi PICKER APRONS 
W SERVICE 
| APRONS FOR ALL MAKES OF PICKERS—OPENERS— 
| ia BREAKERS—WASTE MACHINES—GARNET MACHINES— 
BOTH SPIKED AND SLAT 
WE REBUILD OLD APRONS, ESPE- 
CIALLY SPIKED APRONS WHERE 
| 4 THE FABRIC AND BELTING HAS 
» ’ WORN OUT. LET US SAVE YOU 
| a MONEY ON THIS WORK. WE CARRY 
if “a IN STOCK ALL STANDARD APRONS. 
| , BOTH NEW AND REWORKED 
WE MAKE ALL. STYLES OF PLAIN 
AND SPIKED SLATS FOR REPAIRING 
| i ALL MAKE APRONS 
: 
QUALITY AND SERVICE OUR MOTTO 


DIRT-FREE AIR-CONDITIONING FOR TEXTILE MILLS © 


: SEE THEM AT GREENVILLE 
MARCH 31-APRIL 5 
, See the Westinghouse Precipitron Demonstrator which 
was used at the World's Fair... See it remove heavy smoke 
LF from the air while you watch...See the new Bahnson 
| Anniversary Humiduct in operation, presenting the latest 
; developments in unit air-conditioning for textile plants. 
A WORLD WIDE STANDARD 
OF COMPARISON 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY : Air Conditioning Engineers - Winston-Sacem, N. C. 
HUMIDIFYING - HEATING - VENTILATING - COOLING - AIR FILTERING - DEHUMIDIFYING 
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Personal 


\llen J}. Dennis has been named superintendent of the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., No. 1 plant, at Macon. Ga. 


KR. Scott Jamieson has been elected assistant se retary- 
treasurer of the Dallas (Tex.) Cotton Mills. 


Henry M. Bliss, of Boston. Mass., has been elected 
president-treasurer of the Pacific Mills. succeeding Alfred 
Colby, retired. 


Henry McD. Tichenor, president of the Walton Cotton 
Mills, has been elected president of the Rotary Club of 
Monroe, Ga. 7 


\. C. Martin, formerly with Judson Mills. Greenville. 
». C., has been named assistant manager of the Laurens 
(S.C.) Cotton Mills. 


Walter S. Montgomery has been elected president and 
treasurer of Beaumont Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.. succeed- 


ing Dudley L. Jennings, retired. 


Fred W. Brunken is now manager of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Cotton Mills, in addition to his duties as secretary-treas- 
urer. 


W. H. Connor, formerly overseer of spinning at Brook- 
side Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has accepted a position with 
the Gastonia Combed Yarn Mills, Gastonia. N. C 


W. A. Black has been promoted to the position of gen- 
eral superintendent of Beaumont Mills. Spartanburg, § 
(. He was formerly superintendent. 


John K. Voehringer, Jr., president of Mock. Judson, 
Voehringer Co., of Greensboro, N. C.. has accepted the 
post ef commissioner of baseball in Greensboro for 1941. 


\. F. Garrison, superintendent of the Hartwell Mills 
No. 2, Toccoa, Ga.. has been made general manager of 
the Hartwell Mills of Toccoa and Hartwell, Ga. 


R. H. Dancy, formerly with the China Grove (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, is now assistant superintendent and over- 
seer of carding at the Green River Mills Tuxedo. N.C 

M. C. Corn, formerly of Pisgah Mills. Inc. Brevard, 
N. C., is now overseer of spinning, twisting and winding 
at the Green River Mills, Tuxedo, N. C 


J. N. Murphy has been named South Carolina-Georgia 
representative of the Quaker Chemical Products Corp., of 
Conshohocken, Pa. Mr. Murphy is a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Textile School in Chemistry and has had 
several years’ experience in dyeing and finishing of hos- 
lery and finishing of cotton goods. 
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News 


John W. Arrington, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C.. was guest speaker at 


a meeting of the Greer. S. C.. Lions Club. 


L. W. Brown has been transferred from Cherokee Falls. 
S. ©., to the position of. office manager of Martel Mills 
Corp. (Mercury Mill), Charlotte, N. C 


J. E. George has been transferred from the Charlotte. 
N. Cz plant of Martel Mills Corp., to the position of of 
lice manager of Henrietta Mills. Cherokee Falls, S. C 


}. ©. Precourt has been elected vice-president of Jan- 
uary & Wood Co., Maysville, Ky. He has been in charge 
of the Chicago sales office of the company since 1932. 


John D. Clark, in charge of the Chicago Office of the 
Chatham Mfg. Co., of Elkin, N. C.. for a number of 
years, has been made a director of the company. 


Cason J. Callaway, of LaGrange, Ga.. has resigned the 
chairmanship of the Georgia State-Board of Regents. the 
governing body of the University of Georgia educational 
system. 


Lofton K. Stuart, formerly of Brownsville Tenn... has 
been promoted to the position of assistant to the general 
superintendent in charge of yarn preparation at Brook- 
side Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Kr. R. Carey, of Pawtucket, R. I.. New Encland repre- 
sentative of the Textrte BULLETIN and the SouTHERN 
KNITTER, will attend the Southern Textile Exposition at 
Greenville, S. C 


W. C. Candler, formerly with Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., has been made superintendent of the Villa 
Rica Textile Mills. Mr. Candler is a graduate of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. Ala. 


R. C. Shannonhouse, of P: H. Hanes Knitting Co.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.. has been commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the U. S. \rmy, and is stationed at Fort 
Dix, N. J., with the 101st Military Police Battalion. 


J. L. Adams.is now plant superintendent of Py 1umont 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., succeeding W. A. Black, who 
has been promoted to the position of general superintend- 
ent of the mill. 


Carlton B. Smith, formerly district service engineer of 
\llis-Chalmers Mig. Co., in the Southeast District, has 
been promoted to District Superintendent of SefVice and 
Erection with headquarters in the Healey Bldg., Atlanta. 
(sa. 
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G. H. Mahaffee has resigned as overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C., to 
return to his former position as overseer of No. 2 card 
room. Riverside Division, Riverside & Dan River Cotton 


Mills. Danville. Va. 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


JAMES TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N.C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 
Write—Phone—Wire 


INCORPORATED 
' WA K CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“The Size that Satisfies 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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CLINTON COMPANY 


STARCH SERVICE 


Our business has been built on the firm 


foundation of a sincere and constant effort to 
create and maintain a relationship of mutual 
benefit and confidence with our customers. 
% We celebrate our 75th Anniversary with 
renewed determination to serve the Textile 
Industry with highest quality, maximum 
economy starches and gums, and the services 
of technical experts who can help you solve 


your sizing, finishing and printing problems. 
A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnson Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


2 Boston Ald 
Zor 
Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 
UNIFORMITY 
QUALITY SERVICE 
| 
| 
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Roy H. Smith, manager of the American Viscose Corp. 
plant at Roanoke, Va., has been appointed captain of the 
8ist Company of the Virginia Protective Force, a home 
detense force. 


Vester Brooks has been made assistant to the superin- 
tendent of the Georgia-Kincaid Mills Nos. 2. 
Griffin, Ga., and not of the Gainesville (Ga.) Mills, as 
was recently reported. 


D.C. Newman Made Acting Southern Sales 
Manager for DuPont 


1). ©. Newman has been appointed acting sales man- 
ager of the Southern branch of, the Organic Chemicals 
Department of E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co., located 
in Charlotte, according to announcement made by John 
|.. Dabbs, Southern sales manager. 

Mr. Newman began work with the DuPont Company 


in 1918 and has since served at several of the company s 
offices in the East and South. He was transferred from 
Providence. R. 


to the Charlotte branch on January 1, 


D.C. Newman 


1927, and was elevated to his present position from that 
Of assistant Southern sales manager. 

}. D. Sandridge will continue as assistant Southern 
sales manager, which position he has held for several 
years. Mr. Sandridge has been with DuPont since 1919. 


John L. Dabbs J. 0. Sandridge 


coming to Charlotte from Greensboro on November 1. 
1935, 

lt was also announced that E. P. Davidson will remain 
in charge of the technical work at this branch. 

Mr. Sandridge and Mr. Newman are widely known and 
highly regarded throughout the Textile South and are 
considered well qualified to assume the greater responsi- 
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and 5. 


bilities which the relinquishment by Mr. Dabbs of the 
more arduous duties of his office. will confer. 

Mr. Sandridge is a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
(Charlotte and Mr. Newman is a Charlotte Rotdrian. Both 
are active in civic affairs and in the work of the various 
textile associations. 


lohn L. 


Dabbs will continue in a less active capacity 


as Southern sales manager, which position he has held for’ 


the past 22 years, having organized the Charlotte branch 
on May 19, 1919, Dr. Dabbs’ association with the South- 
ern textile industry, however, extends a number of years 
back beyond his connection with the DuPont Co., and 
probably there is no one who can claim a longer list of 
personal friends and acquaintances among the men who 
own and operate the mills in the South. 


Phi Psi Elects Seven At Clemson 
Clemson, S. C.—Seven outstanding students of the 
Clemson College School of Textiles have been admitted 
to the Clemson Chapter of Phi Psi, national honorary 
textile fraternity. 

The men chosen'are Lewis Cox, of Belton: E. A. La- 
Roche, John’s Island: R. S. Berry, York; W. H. Carson, 
Orangeburg; J. R. C. Griffin, Anderson; T. C. Hegler, 
Kershaw: and T. E. Croxton, of Charlotte. 


American Cotton Manufacturers To Meet April 
24-25-26 


Internal and external problems in the National Defense 
Program affecting the cotton textile industry will be the 
subjects for principal discussion at the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association’s Forty-Fifth Annual Con- 
vention April 24th-26th at Augusta, Ga , according to an 
announcement by W. M. McLaurine, of Charlotte, N. C.., 
secretary. 

Announcement of the convention was sent to the Asso- 
clation’s membership, composed of cotton manufacturing 
company executives in the Southern States. 

Officers of the organization, in addition to Mr. McLau- 
rine, are Fred W. Symmes, of Greenville, S. C., president: 
W. N. Banks, of Graniteville, Ga., and C. A. Cannon, of 
Kannapolis, N. C., vice-presidents. 

The Board of Governors will meet in pre-convention ses- 
sion the evening of April 24th. Business sessions will be 
held the mornings of April 25th and 26th, with golf 
matches and other entertainment events arranged for the 
aiternoons. The Association’s annual banquet will be 
served the evening of April 25th in the Bon Air Hotel, 
convention headquarters. 

Mr. McLaurine commented that, because of the un- 
usual conditions affecting the textile industry, largely as a 
result of the national Defense effort, numerous important 
discussions will be heard and a record-breaking attend- 
ance appears assured. 


Howe Elected Stanley Vice-President 


Among the five new vice-presidents elected recently by 
the board of directors of the Stanley Works was Leon 5S. 
Howe, general manager of Stanley Stee! Strapping Divi- 
sion, 
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Mr. Howe was born in Fitchburg, Mass., 
engineering at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


and studied 


He is a former vice-president and general manager of 
the De Haven Mig. Co., of Boorklyn, N. Y., one of the 
pioneers in the manufacture of steel strapping. Mr. Howe 
joined the Stanley Works about twenty-five vears ago to 
organize the steel strapping division. 


S. T. A. Piedmont Division To Discuss 
Developments Seen At Show 


(he Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile Asso 
ciation will hold its spring meeting at the Wm. R. Barrin 
ger Hotel, Charlotte, N. C., Saturday morning, April 
I2th, at 9:45 o'clock. 

Normally there is a prepared questionnaire for discus- 
sion, but at this meeting the floor will be open for com- 
ments and discussion on new developments, methods, ma 
chines, etc., seen at the Southern Textile Exposition. A 
similar meeting held two years ago proved to be highly 
successful, and many interesting points were brought out 
that were missed at the show. My a 


Bb. M. Bowen, of Salisbury Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. 
(., is chairman of the Division. 


Shuford To Speak On Labor Legislaion At 
S. T. A. Meeting 


Spray, ‘N. C.—The spring meeting of the Northern 
North Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile 
Association will be held in the Municipal Auditorium, 
Reidsville, N. C., on Saturday, April 19th, beginning at 
9:45 A. M., according to announcement just made by 
T. C. Pegram, vice-chairman of the Division. 

Main features of the Reidsville meeting will be a talk 
on State and Federal labor laws by Hon. Forrest H. Shu- 
ford, Commissioner of Labor for North Carolina. Follow- 
ing this talk there will be a period during which Mr. Shu- 
ford will answer questions regarding the application of 
the labor laws. 

Other features of the meeting will be the election of 
Division officers, announcement of the annual meeting of 
Southern Textile Association at Myrtle Beach, S. C., and 
other business matters. The 
12:30 P. M. 


meeting will close about 


OBITUARY 


1 A. WOFFORD 


Spartanburg, S. C.—-J. A. Wofford, who has been over- 
in various South Carolina and North Car- 
Olina mills for 40 years, died March 14th in Spartanburg. 


He was overseer of weaving for Saxon Mills for 18 vears. 


seer Of weaving 


J. M. WILLIAMS 


J. M. Williams, who was president of the Winder Cot- 
ton Mills when it existed at Winder. Ga.. died on March 
28th at Athens, Ga. 
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TO MAKE A MILL RUN “SWEET” 


Perhaps you're running three shifts on defense 
orders. Your machines may not be as new, as modern, 
as you d like them to be. You may not be able to get 
more as fast as you need them. 

But there’s nothing like Adequate Humidification 
to make your present equipment run sweet. To elim- 
inate static, dust and fly. To make fibres pliable and 
workable. To reduce ends down. 

Has your humidification kept in step with your 
production? Perhaps you need more heads, to meet 
a higher humidity demand. Or Ameo Controls, to 
automatically maintain humidity at the exact level 
for efficient work and a top-quality product. 


Ameco check 


American 


Find out. Let 


your mill —soon. 
Voistening Co.., Providence . 
Atlanta . 


Boston .. Charlotte. 
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Training School for Mill Operatives 


On page 28 will be found a copy of an act 
passed by the Legislature of North Carolina dur- 
ing the closing days of the session which recently 
adjourned. 

The act provides $50,000 for the establish- 
ment of a training school for persons who wish to 
secure employment in textile mills and is intend- 
ed to overcome difficulties which have resulted 
trom the learner provisions of the Wages and 
Hours Law. 

Atter the plant is established, it is to be oper- 
ated under the Vocational Educational Depart- 
ment of the Federal Government. 

The proposed school can be likened to the 
military training camp recently ‘established at 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Drattees are to be sent to that camp and given 
three months of preliminary training before be- 
ing sent to regular camps. | 

Persons who have no textile experience, but 
wish to secure employment in textile mills, will 
go to the Textile Training School and spend sev- 
eral weeks under the supervision of persons with 
special experience in training mill employees. 
Those who wish to be spinners will learn how to 
put up ends, put in roving, clean frames, etc.. 
and be able to do reasonably good work when 
they enter the mills. 
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Instead of having to pay high wages, furnish 
instructors and suffer both bad work and waste 
trom learners, mills can send them to the Textile 
Training School and pay for their room and 
meals while they obtain rudimentary knowledge. 

While plans have not yet been completed, it is 
probable that a 2,000-spindle mill will be estab- 
lished in some vacant mill building. The mill 
will probably be equipped with reasonably good 
second hand machinery and will be complete in- 
cluding looms and cloth room machinery. There 
should also be knitting machinery 

While we can understand the desire of Cham- 
bers of Commerce to obtain this Textile Train- 
ing School for their city, we consider the project 
lar too important to be sacrificed or handicapped 
in order to satisfy local pride. 

We teel that it should be at some locality 
where weaving is a considerable function of the 
textile industry and where reasonably coarse 
coarse yarns are spun. Even those who are to be 
trained for fine combed yarn mills can best re- 
ceive their first experience on Coarse yarns. 

We are not interested in the school being lo- 
cated in any varticular town, but do desire it to 
be located where it can render the greatest ser- 
vice to all branches of the textile industry of 
North Carolina. 


Cotton Control Programs 


The Cotton Textile Institute has offered time- 
ly opposition to some of the proposed revisions 
of cotton control programs. 

In a statement setting forth the cotton textile 
industry's view, the Institute advocated direct 
treasury compensation “if and when additional 
payments are contemplated” rather than obtain- 
ing them through a marketing certificate plan, a 
processing tax or a high loan rate. 

‘This is the only sound position,” the state- 
ment said, “that can be taken if we are to protect 
not only domestic cotton consumption but also 
the American consumer. To tax cotton is to tax 
the consumer doubly, for the additional cost of 
the raw product at the source would be pyramid- 
ed through mark-ups at each stage along the line 
of distribution. Under the proposed plans for 
artihcially increasing the price of cotton, the 
American consumer would be asked to pay ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 a year more for cot- 
ton goods.” 

The Institute said establishment of much 
higher cotton prices by adoption of any of the 
measures now under consideration would ‘re- 
verse the present healthy upward trend of do- 
mestic consumption.” 

‘Domestic consumption in 1940,” the state- 
ment continued, ‘‘reached a new calendar high of 
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more than 8,000,000 bales and in the 1940-41 
crop year it might touch the unprecedented fig- 
ure of 9,000,000 bales.”’ 

The Institute summarized its position thus: 


1. Farmer and stand or fall to- 


gether. 


| 


2. The competitive threat to cotton is real. 

3. An artificial price is equivalent to a retail 
sales tax. 

4. The present cotton surplus is not so terrify- 
ing as it is made to appear. 

5. Reduction of consumer demand will only 
aggravate the surplus program and force more 


costly alternatives. 


David Clark Elected a Trustee 


Among the Trustees of the University of North 
Carolina, elected on March 10th, by the unani- 
mous vote of the joint session of the House and 
senate of the North Carolina Legislature, was 
David Clark, editor of the TextmLe BULLETIN. 
The election was for a term of eight years. 

[It has been rather amusing to see the effort 
which has been made to create the impression 
that the election was due to the effort of persons 
connected with the Chapel Hill unit of the Uni- 
versity.. It is true that, from the beginning, he 
had the support of the recently installed comp- 
troller of the University and the representative 
trom Orange county, but certain other parties 
offered vigorous opposition until they discovered 
that Mr. Clark had enough votes to insure elec- 
tion and then jumped upon the band wagon and 
attempted to claim credit for his election. 

The University of North Carolina is composed 
of the Chapel Hill unit, commonly called the 
University, Women’s College at Greensboro and 
N. C. State College at Raleigh. Mr. Clark is a 
graduate of State College and especially inter- 
ested in industrial and agricultural education. 
but can be depended upon to support all meas- 
ures for the growth and development of the other 
units. 

This does not mean that we will, in any meas- 
ure, reduce criticism of the small group of profes- 
sors and instructors, who have and are still con- 
nected with socialism and communism and have 
used both their class rooms and the University 
lecture platform in efforts to sell such doctrines 
to students intrusted to their care. While doing 
so they have had the protection of the president 
of the University. 

The usual process has been to picture our crit- 
icism of the radical group as attacks upon the 
University itself, but no one has ever been able 
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to quote a statement which could be so classified. 

One fact stands out and that is that no charge 
made by David Clark or the Textite BULLETIN 
has ever been disproved. 

The near-war conditions, which now prevail, 
have made it unpopular, if not dangerous, to 
praise socialism and communism or express dis- 
loyalty to our government, and the radical group 
at Chapel Hill are refraining from their usual 
propaganda efforts, but are, in our opinion, look- 
ing forward to the period of extreme distress 
which will follow the present war and will offer 
an unusual opportunity for the spread of social- 
ism and communism throughout the United 
States. A snake in hibernation is no less a snake 
but awaits the coming of propitious weather to 
again spread his poison. 

As a trustee of the University of North Caro 
lina, David Clark will endeavor to aid in the de- 
velopment of all three of its branches, but shall 
not forget the small rotten spot which exists in 
the otherwise healthy Chapel Hill unit nor will 
he diminish his efforts to see it eliminated. 


Labor Control Measures 


By a vote of 112 to 17 the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Texas passed a law to outlaw the 
use of force and violence against anyone at- 
tempting to work at his lawful job. The passage 
followed the testimony of two Army officers that 
strikes hamper delivery of vital military equip- 
ment. 

The Georgia Legislature just prior to its ad- 
journment passed and sent to Governor Tal- 
madge for his signature:a law which would make 
unlawtul the collection, by unions, of large ini- 
tiation fees from carpenters and other workmen 
in Army camps. It is not known whether or not 
Governor Talmadge will veto the measure. 

Men, who are receiving $5, $10 or even $15 
per day are, under’the leadership of CIO and 
AFL racketeers but chiefly the former, suspend- 
ing the produetions of war materials needed by 
the young men of America who, in order to be 
ready to defend their country, are entering the 
camps and receiving $1 per day. Public senti- 
ment is beginning to demand a cessation of such 
actions. 


Guest Editorial 


The Guest Editorial in this issue is by Fred W. 
Symmes, president of the Union-Buffalo Mills, 
and is an able discussion of the value of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association to 
the industry. 
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MECHANICS 


Dual Application Single 


Air Compressor 


By H. M. Rogers, Engineer 


Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga 


LURING the past year it was considered necessar\ 
1) to increase both the general mill and rawstock 

dyeing air supplies. The situation was briefly as 
follows: During the operating week the then maximum 
available air was inadequate for both mill use and oxida- 
tion process on the rawstock tubs. 


The 12x10 mill compressor would, under normal use, 


35 * Sarery 


VALVE 
5 40 


hold a receiver pressure of 60-80 pound gage, but imme- 


diately upon turning air into the dye tubs, this pressure 
would drop to as low as 20 pounds. This air was passing 
through a reducing valve too, as the safety valves on the 
cast iron tubs are set to release at 35 pounds. 


The immediate and obvious results were that there was 
not enough pressure throughout the mill to be of practical 


LINE 
bv BO" SAFETY VALVE 
LINE TO RAW STOCK] 42” x 10 
DYE HOUSE 
RECEIVER 
40 VALVE 


TO MILL SERVICE 
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use tor blowing off and the variation in air pressure in the 
dye tubs tended toward unevenness of color shades in 
some mstances, 

To solve this problem both practically and economi 
cally, a 9x9 compressor fitted with dual magnetic unload- 
ers and running at 325 R.P.M. was used. 

\s indicated by the accompanying sketch and photo- 
vraphs, there are two 5-inch service lines connected to 
the after cooler discharge through individual gates valves, 
each valve being tagged to indicate its service. 

lo inject an important safety factor here, attention is 
called to the 5-inch safety valve between the compressor 
cylinder discharge port and the the after 


his precaution is taken should there be an at- 


entrance to 


(tw ler 


safety valve and 40 Ib. and 80 Ib. gate 


vaives. 


Compressor, aftercooler, 


tempt to start the compressor with the two service valves 
closed from the after cooler, and should tor some reason, 
the unloaders fail to operate. 

In the course of the week, from Monday morning until 
Saturday morning, the 40-pound magnetic unloader is in 
control, 80-pound service valve is closed, while the 40- 


between compressor discharge and after- 


—40 ib. and 80 ib. gate valves. 


Main safety valve 


cooier 


pound valve delivers air to the 42-inch x 10-foot dyehouse 
leet the 
equipped with a safety valve set to release at 40-pound 


receiver from compressor. ‘This receiver is 
pressure 

For week-end operation the above procedure is revers- 
the 40-pound 


ed. The 80-pound unloader ts in control 


dyehouse valve is closed, while the 80-pound valve deliv- 
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ers air to the general mill 44-inch x 9-foot receiver 150 
feet from the compressor, thus supplementing the supply 
from the 12x10 unit. 


Another advantage realized from such dual control 1s 


Dual (40 Ib. and 80 Ib.) 


Magnet Unloaders 


that should there be a failure of the 12x10 compressor in 
the course of the operating week, the 9x9 machine can be 
intermittently used in the. emergency at 80-pound pres- 
sure for the mill supply, dependent, of course, on dyeing 


schedules requiring 40-pound service. 
Talcott Belt Fastener Chart 


\ belt fastener chart, showing proper size fastener for 
single, light double, and double belts is being distributed 
to interested persons by W. O. and M. W. Talcott, Inc 


The 


manutacturers of Talcott Crown-Wilson Belt Hooks. 


chart lists the number of fasteners per package, the size ; 
belt with which they should be used, the weight per hun- 7 
dred, and the price per package. Sizes range from 1” to : 


belts. 
New Plant To Make Rubberized Textiles 

Waynesville, N. C.—The general contract for construc- 
tion of the plant of the Dayton Rubber Mig. Co., here, 
was awarded March 25th to Merchant Construction Co., 
of Asheville, N.C. The building will cost $90,000. 

lhe company plans to manufacture rubberized textiles 
at the plant. 


Ginnings From 1940 Crop Total 12,553,968 7 
Bales 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported that 


cotton ginned from the 1940 crop totaled 12,553,968 : 
equivalent 500-pound bales, compared with 11,815,759 a 
bales in the 1939 crop and 11,944,340 bales in the 1938 q 
crop. 

Ginnings in running bales, counting round as half bales, 3 
totaled 12,287,113, compared with 11,481,300 in the + 
1939 crop and 11,623,221 in the 1938 crop. i 

Round bales included in the ginning totaled 3,471, 
compared with 175,189 for 1939 and 157,979 for 1938. \ 

\merican-Egyptian cotton included totaled 32,359 | 
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bales, compared with 26,826 for 1939 and 2 
1O38. 


tor 


Sea Island cotton included totaled 4,866 bales, com- 
pared with 2,192 for 1939 and 4,300 for 1938. 

The average gross weight of the bale for the crop, 
counting round as half bales, was 510.9 pounds, compared 
with 514.6 pounds for 1939, and 513.8 pounds for 1938 

The ginnings from the 1940 crop, by States, and com- 
parative figures for the 1939 crop, in equivalent 500- 
pound bales, follow: 


75,489 and 781,602: Arizona, 195.517 and 
202,502; Arkansas, 1,509,438 and 1,421,694: California, 
540,372 and 442,327: Florida, 17,501 and 9.026: Georgia. 
1,015,494 and 919,349: Illinois, 3,758 and 4.360: Ken- 
tucky, 10,886 and 12,632; Louisiana, 456,874 and 744.- 
SYS. 


Alabama. 7 


Mississippi, 1,250,094 and 1,585,149; Missouri, 382.- 
931 and 431,774: New Mexico. 117.835 and 95.320: 
North Carolina, 743.245 and 460.166: Oklahoma. 788- 
646 and 517,373: South Carolina. 968.235 and 873.288: 
Tennessee, 507,064 and 445.489: Texas. 3.249.300 and 
2,858,525; Virginia, 21,289 and 10,285. 


Improved Cloth Bin Piler 


Rock Hill, S. C.—Frank M. Collier, of this city, has 
received a patent which relates to an improved cloth bin 
piler in which a plurality of motors give longitudinal and 
transverse motion to the cloth in rope form to pile it in 
the cloth bins disposed below framework on which the 
traveling piler mechanism is disposed. The machine is 
sturdy in construction and consists of few working parts 
and therefore is not liable to get out of order 

The patent has been assigned to the Rock Hill Printing 
& Finishing Co., of this city. 


Organized Recreation At West Point Mfg. Co. 


West Point, Ga.—-Recreation for the five mill towns of 
the Valley, to be as comprehensive in scope as the desires 
of the people in the community, is now assured with the 
announcement by the West Point Mfg. Co. that it ha 
organized a recreation department of this corporation and 
that it has employed the services of Robert A. Turner 
lormer community manager of Fairlawn, N. J., as general 
director of recreation. Mr. Turner has arrived, and will 
begin work at once on setting up a valley-wide program 
that will be carried out with a resident assistant director 
in each of the five towns. 


Service Emblems To Springs Employees 


Fort Mill, S. C.—Thirty- three gold emblems and 144 
silver emblems, in the form of lapel buttons. recently 
have been presented to employees of the two local Springs 
Cotton Mills. The emblems are of attractive design. 
about the size of a 10-cent piece, and bear a bust of the 
late Col. Leroy Springs, first president of the mills and 
lather of Capt. E. W. Springs, president. Gold emblems 
were given to employees who had been in the mills’ ser- 
vice for 25 years or more, and silver emblems to those 
whose service extended over 15 years, but less than 25 
years. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns A trial order will convince you of the 


superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville. S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


HAVE YOU TRIED WALKER 
HEDDLES? 


Walker Manulacturing (o.. Ine. 


Ruth and Atlantic Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road 
Greenville, S. C. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


= 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Silver Pans, Aspira- 
tors, Waste Shute Boxes, 
Gear Guards, Slasher Work, 
General Textile Sheet Metal 
W ork. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


— 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK.NW. Y. 
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SATISFACTopy RESULTS 


North Carolina Establishes Training School For 
Textile Employees 


Realizing that the learner provisions of the Wages and 
Hours Law have made it difficult for textile mills to train 
those who came without previous textile experience, the 
Legislature of North Carolina made an appropriation for 
a training school. 

The following is a copy of the act: 

An act to authorize the Governor to allot funds from 
vocational educational appropriations for the purpose of 
establishing a textile training school in the Piedmont Sec- 
tion of North Carolina. 

Whereas, the members of this General Assembly, hav- 
ing realized the great necessity of vocational training in 
North Carolina; and 

Whereas, opportunity now exists to train young men 
and women for life’s vocation in the textile industry at a 
nominal expense; and 

Whereas, the Piedmont Section of North Carolina ts 
now the greatest textile center in the United States: Now, 
therefore, 


The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact: 


Sec. 1. That the Governor of North Carolina is hereby 
authorized to appoint a commission composed of seven 
persons, five of whom shall be experienced textile opera- 
tors, and two selected at large as to qualifications de- 
scribed by the Governor. The said committee shall inves- 
tigate the various cities of the Piedmont Section of North 
Carolina for the selection of a site to establish what will 
later be known as “North Carolina Textile Institute,” or 
some appropriate name to be selected by the commission. 

Sec. 2. The Governor of North Carolina shall be chair- 
man of the above named commission, and the operation 
and administration of said institution shall be placed in 
the hands of the State Board for Vocational Education or 
such board as it may appoint or designate as its repre- 
sentative in the administration of said institution. 

Sec. 3. Persons eligible for attendance upon this insti- 
tution shall be at-least sixteen years of age and legal resi- 
dents of the State. of North Carolina. The institution 
shall teach the general principles and practices of the 
textile manufacturing and related subjects. 

Sec. 4. The Governor of North Carolina and the Coun- 
cil of State may allocate a sum not to exceed fifty thou- 
sand $50,000) dollars from the contingency and emer- 
gency fund or any other funds available for the purpose 
of erecting buildings for said institute, and the commis- 
sion shall be authorized to accept the contributions of 
land and money from interested persons, and shall be 
authorized to lease and accept loans from machinery 
manufacturers for the operation of the plant. Vocational 
education funds appropriated to the State Board for Vo- 
cational Education by the Federal Government and by 
the General Assembly of North Carolina shall be used for 
instructional purposes in said institute, according to the 
rules and regulations governing the expenditure of State 
funds. 

Sec. 5. All laws or parts of laws in conflict with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. This act shall be in full force and effect from 
and after its ratification. 
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Carolina Industrialists Hold National Defense 
Clinic 


Charlotte, N. C.—More than 200 Carolina industrial- 
ists were here recently for the National Defense Clink 
conducted by the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

W. H. Entwistle, of Rockingham, president of the 
Carolina Association, presided. The clinic was addressed 
by Thurmond Chatham, head of the Chatham Mfg. Co. 
S. W. Cramer, Jr., president of-Cramerton Mills, presided 
over another session, addressed by Walter D. Fuller, pres- 
ident of the N. A. M., and Brigadier General C. L. Cor- 
bin, chief of the supply division, Quartermaster Corps, 
U.S. Army. 

Mr. Fuller spoke of some of the trials of industry and 
scored Government officials who minimize strikes, urging 
that the facts be placed before the public. 

‘All Americans,” he said, “have the right to be told 
honestly what obstacles are being put in industry s way 
and what hobbles are being applied to impede the race for 

He said that to help guard against costs forcing prices 
up, the Wage and Hour Act needs revision, the work- 
week regulations may have to be revised. 

General Corbin added that textile mills of the Caroli- 
nas can expect continued buying for the service. The 
supply division is now awarding contracts for cotton 
khaki cloth that will be needed in the summer of 1942. 
Canvas for tents, cloth for replacing wornout uniforms, 
and other needs of the Army will be bought at a fairly 
uniform rate as long as the emergency lasts, he said. 

By the end of the year, General Corbin will have 
directed the spending of 1 billion dollars for clothing, 
food, and bedding for the 1,500,000 soldiers soon to be in 
the Army. Mills of the Carolinas will continue to get a 
great deal of business, as they will help to supply the 
khaki cloth needed for .6 million shirts and 6 million trou- 
sers, the cotton socks, the sheets and pillow cases, and the 
material for the cotton mattresses used for the Army. 

The supply division is anxious for the mills to bid on 
the Army’s needs and to bid figures that allow them to 
pay decent wages and make a reasonable but not an ex- 
cessive profit, General Corbin said. The Army expects 
preference for its needs even though this may result In 
loss of a little commercial trade, he declared. Moving 
products from the cotton mill to the “front line of democ- 
racy” is most important in this emergency, he continued. 

“We are all out for defense-total defense-—detense 
against aggression from abroad and defense against inter- 
nal destruction of the freedom we cherish,” said Mr. 
Chatham in his address. He cited the South’s textile pro- 
duction, its growing pulpwood industry, and said the 
South’s future lies in industrial expansion, in pioneering 
new enterprises. 


Rayon Shipments Reported Rising 


Shipments of rayon yarn during March were heavier 
than those during February, producers report. This is 
partly accounted for by the fact that there were no holi- 
days and also is partly due to the upturn in demand for 
acetate yarns. 
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Lyemand is not centered on any particular count at the 
present time, mills seeking all deniers and lusters. The 
bright 150-denier viscose numbers are said to be partic- 
ularly scarce, with weavers seeking to obtain more pound- 
age. 

The already tight situation in the viscose yarn section 
of the market has been made more acute by the strike 
which has closed down the plant of the American Enka 
Corp., near Asheville. Since this company specializes in 
fine deniers, a type of rayon yarn of which there never is 
a sufficient supply, any holding up of shipments works a 
hardship upon the consuming trades. 

It is estimated in the trade that approximately 500,000 
pounds of yarn a week will be taken out of the market 
by the Enka shutdown. Some are of the opinion that the 
strike may be of short duration, but it is pointed out 
that it takes some time to get a rayon plant back into full 
operation after a shutdown. At the company offices, it 
was stated that strikers had permitted the company to 
send in workers to clean out the machinery so that there 
would be no clogging of pipes or other damage to 'ma- 
chinery. 


Relation of Warp Sizing to Loom Efficiency 


The February, 1941, issue of Textile Research, pub- 
lished by the United States Institute for Textile Research, 
Inc., Carries an interesting article by William E. Yelland 
on the “Relation of Warp Sizing to Loom Effciency,” 
which is a report of findings on warps containing 150 
denier 40 filament bright viscose rayon. 

\ careful analysis shows that in this test the largest 
single cause of warp breaks was balling-up in back of the 
reed, accounting for 23.1 per cent of.the warp stops, or 
10.1 per cent of the total loom stops. The results of the 
test showed that 37.59 per cent of the warp stops, or 
16.39 per cent of the total loom stops, could be attributed 
to size failure. 

Supplementary tests showed that the time required to 
repair a warp break was approximately 2.19 times as long 
as that required for a filling break. Next to size failure, 
knots were the most important source of warp stops, ac- 
counting for 14.75 per cent of the total loom stops. Fill- 
ing stops formed 56.37 per cent of the total loom stops. 


New Dronsfield Folder 


Dronsheld Bros., Ltd., has recently issued a four-page 
lolder headed “10,000,000 Carding Points Require Per- 
lect Grinding Rolls,” describing Dronsfield’s Patent Im- 
proved Grinding Roller No. 112, and Dronsfield’s Patent 
Traverse Wheel Grinder No. 120. The folder describes 
these grinders, gives specifications, etc. 

John Hetherington & Son, Boston, Mass., 
Dronsfield products in the United States. 


distribute 


Cannon Mills Net Profit $3,831,858— 
Sales $47,497,623 


Net profit of $3,831,858, after depreciation, interest. 
and provision for Federal and State income taxes, etc.. is 
reported by Cannon Mills Co., and subsidiary for the 
year ended December 31, 1940. The net profit for the 
year is equal to $3.88 a share on 987,800 shares of capital 
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stock, after deducting 12,200 shares held in the Treasury, 
and compares with net profit of $3,595,536, or $3.64 a 
share, in 1939. 

Net sales for 1940 totaled $47,497,623 as compared 
with $44,531,792, while income from commissions also 
showed an increase, the figure for 1940 being $931,427 as 
against $878.953 in 1939. 

Dividends totaling $1,975,585 were paid in 1940, with 
the balance of $1,856,273 of net income added to surplus. 
After deducting $114,270 charged to surplus as adjust- 
ment of book value of marketable securities to lower ot 
cost or market value, earned surplus on December 31, 
1940, amounted to $16,524,915 against $14,782,922 at 
the end of 1939. 


When you are Spinning & 
Woolen and Worsted 


remember that there are Victor Travelers that will give 
vou faster, trouble-free performance 
1%” deep 


for rings to 
. for novelty or straight twist 


Victor representatives are fully qualified to advise you 
in all wool spinning problems 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel 247 


If it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 
We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


GATES vuLco ROPE 


e V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

@ Quarter-Turn 
@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


@ Cone Belts 
© Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 
@ Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Bullders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 6026 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


| SATISFIED 


| If not, probably what you need is the aggressive representation we can give you. Ws 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 
1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


WITH YOUR SALES » 
IN THE SOUTH . 


have been selling our own manufactured product to mills in the Carolinas, Virginia and j 


| Tennessee for 16 years, and know this field 


Not interested in belting. chemicnts of 


j lubricants. Prefer specialty item. Address Sales Agent, care Textile Bulletin } 


FOR SALE 


Slubhbers iz 


Saco-Lowell 


GRADY BALLENGER. 
P. O. Box 1432 
Greenville, S. C. 


> 

1) dies. 
ind Petts ix4 Inter 
ai O04 spind ‘ 
Si Pet “x4 Inter 
{ 04 spindl 
saco-Lowell 9x4\% Intermediat: 
" 108 spindles each : 
Saco-Lowell &x3\% Speeders 
spindles each 
Ni Saco-Lowell Tandem reed 
ers 
rerrell | ing | (*] 
§ Lowell Warpers 
rhe al machine fered 
if you al in ti irKket | 
th it ‘ machi | ni 
iny machinery or supplies for sal 
Kindly writs 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
are constantly improved That's 
why Batson serves many of the | 
large progressive and exacting 
mills, 
i Start now with any size order. | 

BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, S. C. j 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and j 

Conductors 

Conveyor Pipe and Separators } 
Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N.C. 
Phone 2-2195 


SUPERINTENDENT, now employed 
Wants position Practical experienc 
throughout mill, including overseer card 
ing, spinning, twisting warping and 
Winding both carded and combed eS 
5S. graduate, specialized in rebuilding 
and reclaiming old mills. have held 
present job nine yvears. Active church 


worker don't drink. Can furnish ex 
cellent reference. Address ‘“‘Superinten- 
dent,’’ care Textile Bulletin 
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NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your @ 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge for es- 


timate. Call today. 
COMPANY 


GREENVILLE geiting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 ‘Nite 


VELVAK 


Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 
INSURES 100 POWER TRANSMISSION j 


FULBRIGHT 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Room 223 Latta Arcade 


EATON & BROWN 
Patent Attorneys 

1206 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 

Paul B. Eaton | 

Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office j 


DETECTIVES 


Private Detectives furnished for 
undercover and open investigations 
on ethical-legititnate cases Dicto- 
graph, Tel-tap, and Camera service. 
Per diem basis only. Men and wo- 
men operatives References any 
Lynchburg bank or City official 
“Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’ Established 1918. Phone 
day or night or write Cundiff'’s De- 


Lynchburg, Va i 


tectives, Inc.. 


WANTED 
Wi ng Second Hand. La plain § 
good healitl n 
\la OX] 
rion 
Address ‘'5081,"’ 
j Care Textile Bulletin. j 


Address “S. B. W.,”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


Gaston County Textile 
Employees Number 24,323 


Gastonia, N. C.—Employment in 
Gaston Countys 100 textile plants 
is now at an all-time peak, with 24.- 
323 employees at work, the largest 
number to be employed at one time 
in the long industrial history of Gas- 
ton County, Executive Secretary 
Brice T, Dickson, of Gastonia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, announced. 


Secretary Dickson announced this 
up-to-the-minute figure on Gaston 
County textile employment following 
a complete survey of textile employ- 
ment in the county. 


Launched a short time ago at the 
suggestion of the Chamber of Com- 
merce industrial committee as one 
step in the campaign to secure loca- 
tion of the recently-authorized $50,- 
O00 State-supported textile school in 
Gaston County, the survey was con- 
hned, Sec retary Dickson pointed out, 
to bona fide textile .plants and the 
24,323 employees counted in the sur- 
vey, In which the textile plants co- 
operated with the Chamber of Com- 
merce by placing their employment 
hgures at its disposal, are all genuine, 
bona fide textile emplovees. 


No employees of machine shops, 
mill supply firms or any of the other 
industries and businesses related to 
the textile industry, were counted in 
the survey. 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Silent Chain. 


Center of Screw. 


Drive, 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 


you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


RALPH E. LOPER.: CO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


R. L. DIXON & BRO. 
COTTON EXCHANGE DALLAS, TEXAS 


Members: 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Texas Cotton Association 
Dallas Cotton Exchange 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address: *‘Dixon’”’ 
Codes: Buenting’s ist and 2nd; Bentley's 


DIXON IRMAOS G&G CIA., LTDA. 
Caixa Postal 3691 Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Cable Address: DIXON 


FQUIPMENT WANTED 


OR FOR SALE? 


Use ‘Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
Low Rates—Fast Action 
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The Future of Cotton in America 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Such action would immediately give an extraordinary 
competitive advantage to substitutes for cotton and re- 
sult in speedy loss of an important part of the industrial 
utilization of cotton products 

More gradually, there would be a loss to syntheti 
hbers in apparel goods and household furnishings. With 
cotton lashed to the mast of a fixed price, all producers of 
competitive goods would redouble their efforts to exploit 
the markets which cotton could defend no longer. Free to 
make the most of technical improvements, lower costs of 
production, wider varieties and more intensive sales pro- 
motion, these competitors would smash America’s cotton 
empire. 

Unless we are prepared to give up for all time our ex- 
portation of raw cotton and to sentence American cotton 
to a 6 or 7 million-bale crop per vear, the adoption of a 
parity loan policy would necessitate the payment of huge 
subsidies on-exported cotton. At $40 a bale, a reasonable 
igure to anticipate, such a subsidy would amount to 
million 
bales. This is truly a stupendous price to pay for the 


>100,000,000 per year on an. export of only 


double privilege of subsidizing foreign and of penalizing 
American consumers. 

That is not all, however, for a vicious circle would be 
created. In addition to the heavy export subsidies, it is 
likely that endless domestic subsidies would eventually 
have to be resorted to, entailing Federal outlay of more 
millions. The further consequence of heavy acreage cur- 
tailment incident to reduced consumptiton would demand 
an added outlay of many millions to compensate the far- 
mers. 

lo attain the goal of so-called parity price, therefore, 
either through a legislatively fixed price or an arbitrary 
loan rate, would be. to doom the cotton empire while 
piling up huge additional expenditures. To adopt either 
plan would be a course of sheer madness, because it would 
ruin the farmer tomorrow, although apparently helping 
him today. 

\nother proposal receiving serious consideration is the 
so-called marketing certificate plan, which is, in effect, a 
processing tax. This would require the spinners to pur- 
chase marketing certificates at a price and in sufficient 
quantity to assure parity price for cotton farmers (at 
present about 15.9c per pound). In application, there- 
lore, it does not differ fundamentally from a price fixed 
by legislative stipulation or government loan manipula- 
tion. Nor would its use remove the necessity of Govern- 
ment loans as long as the growers produced a cotton sur- 
plus. 

While this plan has certain administrative .simplifica- 
tions as compared with the maximum loan rate, its adop- 
tion In no way removes the fundamental difficulty of 
maintaining and expanding domestic cotton consumption 
under a program of arbitrarily increased costs. 

he cotton-textile industry refuses to believe that the 
present cotton emergency is the result of conditions which 
have become chronic. It believes that the problem can be 
solved by increased domestic consumption. Moreover, 
this is the only economically sound solution that has been 
advanced. 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Ten Years of Cotton Textiles—1931 to 1941 
(Continued from Page 8) 


cially in grey combed yarn, of which 50 per cent was 
taken by the United Kingdom. 

\gainst this background of exceptional demand and 
high production, it is not surprising that the reduction in 
installed machinery, as measured by spindles in place, 
was the smallest since 1925 with the single exception of 
1934, when new installations also exceeded in number the 
spindles of the dismantled plants. During the final month, 
there was an actual net gain of about 34,000 spindles, to 
keep the total slightly above 24’ million. 


Marginal Plants Revivified 


With the production records achieved during 1940, it is 
no wonder that idle spindleage, meaning equipment which 
did not operate at all during the year ending July 3lst, 
was the lowest since 1923. After adjustment for the spin- 
dleage liquidated during the last five months of 1940, it 
would seem that approximately 1 million spindles of the 
present equipment were not able to participate in the 
urgent activity of the past year. Intermittent spindles, 
which might be either seasonal or marginal, were approx- 
imately this number in 1940 and smallest in our 19-year 


record. On this basis, the maximum potential active 


spindleage is now in the neighborhood of 23'% million 
although this figure has not yet been reached in any 
month since October, 1937. Thirty-five years ago, active 
spindleage for 1905 was 23,687,000 and their cotton con- 
sumption for the year was less than 4’ million bales. 


Three-Shift Operation On Increase 


Within this span of 35 years, 14 million spindles have 
That the industry has been able ‘to dou- 


ble its consumption of cotton with 


come and gone. 
same number of spindles in operation, is only in part a 
tribute to improved efficiency and a 
modern machinery. The most important factor in build- 


approximately the 


larger percentage of 


ing production to the new heights of demand has been the 
transition from single to multiple shift operations. Over 
these years, hours per shift have been gradually reduced 
from 65 to 55 to 40 hours where they are now standard- 
ized by statute. Two-shift operations, which were ex- 
panded by the démand of the first World War, 
typical and almost compulsory for competitive reasons 


under the N.R.A. 


extension of third shift activity is current practice In an 


became 
and its sequel legislation. Now the 
increasing number of plants. Even Saturday with over- 
time pay is no longer a holiday in many establishments 
which are working on critical fabrics needed by the ex- 
pansion of our armed forces. 


More Intensive Operations 


Such concentrated activity is reflected in the highest 
percentage of active spindles. since 1923 and the peak 
active spindle for any 


number of hours run per average 


calendar year. The average number of active spindles in 
1940 was barely 100,000 greater than in 1939, but their 
running time exceeded full double shift activity by 281 
hours. The total of 
cent greater than the performance of 15 years 


4.381 hours is approximately 50 per 
ago when 
an average of 2.898 hours of work was done by $2.642.- 
O00 active spindles. 

Total spindle hour activity has been exceeded in 1923, 
1927 and 1929, when the number of spindles was much 


greater. Because of increased yardage production per 
active spindle hour, total cloth 
reckoned at 150 million square yards more than the pre- 
vious peak in 1937. 


that year, however, 


production for 1940 Its 


Larger exports and less imports in 
available for do- 
Distri- 
bution was far superior in 1940, since there has been no 


make the volume 
mestic consumption about 37 million yards less. 


evidence of a clog in trade or mill inventories, such as 
developed during the latter half of the 
Should the pitfalls of speculation be 
restraint of 


earlier year. 
avoided by mutual 
both buyers and sellers, orderly markets can 
prevail, with satisfaction to both new and old sources of 


demand. 


MILL STARCH 


‘THE WEAVERS FRIEND 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


J. C. ATTAWAY 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


CASTILE | 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Keever Starch Company. Columbus. Ohio 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


220 Devonshire St.,Boston 65 Worth St. New York 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


Iselin-Jefferson, Inc. 
90 Worth Street 


New York 
The Gateway to Worth Street 


Textile Merchandising 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—-Cotton grey goods seem to have entered 
into a period O1 comparatively quiet trading, with the 
likelihood that it may last for several days. 

With commission houses unwilling to sell too far into 
the future and converters in receipt of fairly heavy delis 
eries of goods which they bought some months ago, it is 
quite certain that markets will remain fairly stable until 
upset by outside developments such as a sharp rise in 
cotton or higher mill costs. 

The market is well aware of the fact that cotton goods 
prices are being watched closely by Washington authori- 
ties because of their important bearing on the cost of 
living. The Army and other defense agencies, however. 
have heen buying cottons at very reasonable prices since 
they adopted the practice of extending deliveries and buy- 
ing well into the future. In fact, orders placed in recent 
weeks for various Army materials were on a par with the 
prices paid by the defense forces several months ago. 

Merchants are of the opinion that no attempt will be 
made to place a ceiling over prices unless the situation 
gets completely out of hand. As long as production con- 
tinues heavy and there are no labor upheavals such as 
those in the steel industry, it is likely that values will 
remain at fairly stable levels. In this connection, sellers 
point out that cotton goods started to rise from an ex- 
tremely low level and that values on most items are still 
considerdbly below what they were back in 1937. 

While cotton today is cheaper than it was then, the dif 
ference is offset in great measure by the sharp increase in 
labor rates that has taken place over the last four years, 

According to Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen, in 
their column, ‘the textile industry is now rolling in lush 
profits. They report that mills that were recording from 
10 to 30 per cent earnings before the recent heavy buying 
have, in some cases, declared 50 per cent dividends on 
their capital. It is noted that they failed to quote names 
of mills that are doing this. 

In the same column there‘is criticism of the industry's 
productive effort, with the quote that the industry could 
and should produce more by adding a third shift gener- 
ally. Here again, they fail to mention anything about 
where the mills are to get the trained operatives to fur- 


ther expand production. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia 


taking some of the spotlight away from combed yarns 


Recently carded cotton yarns have been 


with a price advance that put many counts to new higher 
prices than they have sold at for a long time. 


During the past month carded yarns advanced about 
2'5c while combed yarns in the month have risen 4c to 8« 
a pound. Commission sellers report there is very little 
carded yarn available this side of July with even more 
distant shipments possible ‘in the few instances where 
combed spinners will accept new business. 

With this condition in the selling end! buying interest 
has broadened noticeably with buyers. endeavoring to 
cover much further ahead but finding few spinners willing 
to discuss such deliveries. There are good reasons for 
spinners reluctance to sell more poundage at this time. In 
the first place, they are already sold ahead for about four 
months in the carded section and five or more in combed 
so that many feel, even disregarding other factors, this is 
as far as they can now go. 


But in addition to being well sold up spinners have to 
hgure on a probable wage advance. Somie in fact are be- 
lieved to be figuring on this as they cannot deliver yarns 
until the time when wage advances may be in effect. This 
is evident in instances where spinners are quoting on the 
basis of a guarantee to the purchaser against any advance 
that may be brought about by wages. At the same time 
spinners are not able to figure new crop cotton conditions 
as yet so that they feel they should not sell heavily in 
most instances beyond July. 

It is reported in the sales cotton yarn trade that this 
time spinners will handle the wage clause in contracts on 
an individual basis instead of on a trade basis so that 
there may be a larger number of alternatives in this con- 
nection presented to manufacturers than when the Fair 
Labor Act first went into effect. 

The situation has developed a very keen demand for 
stock yarns and these are becoming difficult to locate. 
Large spinners are reporting their stocks of yarns are 
about cleaned up and that delivery demands are so heavy 
they have no chance of accumulating any at this time. It 
has meant that premiums are being paid on nearby deliv- 
eries. 

lhe advance in carded yarns, while rather sharp, still 
has not yet placed these qualities back on a normal basis 
with combed yarns. 


J. W. VALENTINE & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 


the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, American, Wilson 


Reg. U. S. P. O U. S. Standard 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative 
JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 
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New 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44™T0 45™ STS. AT AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From 3] ~ 


1400 ROOMS each with 
Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 
Four fine restaurants 
awarded Grand Prix 1940 
Cfd Culinary Art Exhibition. 


MARIA KRAMER | 
PRESIDENT | 


AZ 


John L. Horgan 
Gen. Mgr. 
HOTEL EDISON 


Gs 
SAME OWNERSHIP 


IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


-SANOL PRODUCTS | 
= = 
Penetrants z 
5 
Sizing Compounds = 
Finishing Softeners 5 
5 Textile Glycerine 
; Specialties 
_ Johnson Chemical Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Drawing 
Roll 
Collars 
Built 
Up 


by “METALLIZING” 


Spraying 
ril 


IDEAL MACHINE COMPANY 


Bessemer City, N. C. 


for information 


Repairers of Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers 


x Restored to Their Original Size 
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cept defeat without 


equipment 


The Future of Cotton in America 
(Continued from Page 32) 


Five years ago the industry faced the future with pros- 


pective annual domestic consumption of 6 million bales 
or less. Synthetic fibers and other substitutes for cotton 
were growing in popular appreciation. The future of cot- 


ton was viewed by everyone with the gloomiest forebod- 


ings. 
who were unwilling to ac- 
a struggle. They 
‘ration practical and scientific 


here were those. however. 


developed and put 
nto ope methods of cotton 
promotion, enlisted an ever-widening public interest, and 
now their numbers have grown into a great army whose 
activities extend far beyond the boundaries of cotton cul- 
ture or of cotton manufacturing. 


themselves. 


The results speak for 


In 1939 the industry consumed 7,400.000 bales. In 


1940 consumption exceeded 8 million bales. 


In the crop 
year ending July 31, there is a likelihood that we shall go 
beyond 9 million bales. 

This upsurge in cotton consumption was well under 


outbreak of the 
about by the 
the entire 


before the 
brought 


way Kuropean War, and was 
concerted and manifold efforts of 
industry and its allied interests. Nor did the 
result from mere exhortation: It has been made 
possible by technical improvements in products, by new 
types 


increase 


and designs of of modernized 
and more efficient processing methods, by bet- 
ter merchandising and more 


Finally, it has 


products, by the use 


intensive sales promotion. 
additional impetus 
governmental purchases for national defense. 


received because of 

Although the exceptional government requirements will 
eventually 
can move 


cease, the forces generating civilian demand 
forward indefinitely, stimulating a ten-million- 
bale volume of consumption within the next two years 
unless adverse developments of a legislative character 
or unless our economy is shattered by the con- 
sequences of war. 


intervene. 


We regard this upward movement of consumption, 


therefore, as soundly constructed. and solidly based. The 
existing cotton surplus, on the other hand, is a creature of 


transient and sporadic causes. 


The objective for attack is the cotton sur plus ttself. So 
long as it is encased in steel bands and jute wrappings it 
is of no value to anyone. The only constructive fact 
about this surplus is that it needs to be used. It is crying 
aloud to be manufactured into finished goods 
tion to the one hundred and thirty million American peo- 
ple who need it, who want it, and who have the 
pay for it. This can be accomplished. 
ing of; cotton as a tarm product alone. 
item of consumption. 


for distribu- 


means to 
Let us stop think- 


and regard it as an 


In its efforts to enlarge cotton consumption the indus- 
try has had a welcome ally in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Department has 
projects, 


undertaken a number of 
them experimental in character to de 
velop new uses for COLTON, and others Lo stimulate the 
merchandising of cotton goods in established channels. 
these 


some of 


projects special mention should be made of 


The subsidy oTrants in support of cotton bagging for 
bale 


houses. 


coverings, and flame-proof cotton insulation in 
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2. The cotton stamp program. Although intended pri- 
marily for relief purposes, this program is on a co-oper- 
of stamps 
purchased by the person entitled to relief benefits the 
government donates dollar's 


stamps within certain maximum limits. 


ative basis. For each dolars worth cotton 


an additional worth of 
Such stamps can 
be used only for the purchase of cotton goods made with 
\merican cotton and manufactured in the United States 
lo date this plan has been established in only sixteen 
communities but is being expanded to nation-wide pro- 


portions. 

\ derivative of this plan has recently been announced 
lor applic ation to cotton farmers. For the ¢ rop year 1941- 
42 all 


receive cotton stamps AS ¢ ompensation for \ oluntary acre 


cotton farmers. whether tenants or owners, will 


age com- 
pensation rate will be ten cents per pound. (in the basis 
of normal production the total 


farmers are limited to $25 for tenants and $50 tor owners. 


reductions below their regular allotments 


pavments to individual 
Inasmuch as these stamps can be used only for the pur- 
chase of cotton goods it Is exper ted that they will increase 
consumption of such goods in the cotton belt by at least 


S25.000.000. 


Export subsidies of cotton goods. Such subsidies are 
intended primarily to promote the sale of American cot- 
ton goods in Central and South America. . For special rea- 
sons export subsidies on shipments to Canada and Cuba 
have been discontinued. The payment of these subsidies, 
as now administered, enables the American industry to 
maintain a large volume of exports which would otherwise 


be lost to foreign competitors. 

4. The construction and operation of a regional labor- 
atory in New Orleans whose major, activities will be de- 
voted to laboratory research and experimentation in cot- 
ton. This enterprise is just getting under way and should 
eventually discover and develop not only new uses for 
cotton but new methods of processing. 

These Government undertakings in behalf of consump- 
tion, though valuable, have suffered from the handicaps 
of limited appropriations and restrictive legislation. Their 
cost represents but a minute fraction of the huge sums 
spent on the crop control program. With but relatively 
slight additions to its powers and financial resources the 
Department could make an inestimable contribution to 
the cause of cotton consumption. Were it permitted to be 
more active in merchandising promotion of selected prod- 
ucts it could undoubtedly establish market outlets for 
cotton which would make the present objective of the 
Cotton-Textile of 10,000,000 per year 


appear extremely small. Such special efforts in the mer- 


Institute bales 
chandising of cotton would be only a corollary to the 
cotton business in which the Government is already en- 
vaged. 

Government investment in the cotton surplus and in 
cotton loans currently approximates $650,000,000. This 
is in addition to the hundreds of millions which are paid 
to the farmers annually and in various ways for their 
compliance with the cotton control program. If the Gov- 
ernment is to be banker, warehouseman, production man- 
ager and risk-taker the logic of the situation is not unduly 
strained by conceiving of it also as market developer. 
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Auto-lubricated Laced Ring Multiple-groove Ring 


These High-Speed Rings 
fit standard rails 


No rail change is needed to give your mill the benefit of 
these patented rings — usually adding from 25% pro- 
duction gain on wool spinning to over 50% on various 
twisting operations. Now that ply yarns are in exception- 
ally active demand, these ultra-speed DIAMOND FINISH 
rings give you a valuable advantage. Let us present 
operating figures on your work. 


TEXTILE SHOW BOOTH 202 


WHITINSVILLE 


S IAG REG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and SIwister C Rings since 1573 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


Jackson Atomizer 


Full Capacity No Waste 
Low Maintenance 
Simple Metal Parts 
Minimum Replacement 
Automatic Self Cleaning 


Evaporative Cooling Equipment 


G.A.WHITE & CO. 


P. O. Box 533 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Visiting the Mills 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Florence Mills (American Spinning Co.) 


lew mills can equal and none surpass this in good run- 
ning work, 

Last year, average stops for warp beams was 3.64 for 
approximately 5,700 section beams of 32,000 yards per 


beam. Can ahy mill beat this record? 

Superintendent and Manager H. B. Miller believes in 
varn preparation from the opening room to the finish and 
has overseers who co-operate with him every step of the 
way; consequently operatives are loud in their praise for 
good warp and filling, which makes lighter work. 

This mill is getting a snow white coat of paint inside, 
giving more and better light 
ful for. 

Twenty-six new Whitin spinning frames are being in- 
stalled. 


something else to be thank- 


The Canteen, inside the mill, is run for and by the peo- 
ple. Cold drinks, hot lunches, etc., are furnished right on 
the spots. From the profits, a community nurse is kept 
emploved along with numerous other benefits. 

Miss Clarabell Harn is president of the Garden Club. 
which looks after the beautification of the village. 

ine teams of both Girl and Boy Scouts are among the 
youth projects. 

four good golfers here are right now invited to the 
Textile Bulletin’s next golf tournament. They are E. J. 
Powell; overseer spinning, his assistant, Tom Hollings- 
worth, Geo. S. Clark and J]. Henry Mauldin, section men 
In spinning 


Overseers and Others 


M. Bayne is the efficient carder. assisted by |. 
Sizemore, }. R. Bayne and T. P. Butts: G. M. Girardeau. 
Preston Howard, W. B. Nix, C. S. Porter, J]. D. Sloan and 
Luther Trammell are section men. 

kK. |. Powell, overseer spinning, is a young man but has 
so many children that his home is called a kindergarten. 
There's a set of twins in the group of seven. Tom Hol- 
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lingsworth and Archie Pullman are assistant overseers; |. 


Robert Summey, G. E. Leach, Woodrow Fowler, Samuel 
Howard, Lyman L. 
Clark, Ernest Davis and J. Henry Mauldin are section 
men. 

The key men in the spinning room take the Textile 
Bulletin 100 per cent and card room 99 per cent. 

W. A. MeNease is overseer weaving: W. A. McNease, 
Jr., J. F. Norris, D. C. Clark and L. H. Campbell are up- 
to-date loom fixers. R. L. Burrell is still on the job as 
deputy sheriff. 

J. W. Danielly, an unusually interesting conversation- 
alist, is master mechanic, assisted by F. T. Painter. 


Victor-Monaghan Co. ‘Monaghan Plant) 


This is where mill community or welfare work was first 
attempted in the South—a venture which was so success- 
ful that other textile plants followed suit—-and mill peo- 
ple began to enjoy social activities and to take advantage 
of opportunities for self-improvement. 

Louis Parker and other officials of early Monaghan 
have written their names indelibly on the pages of Green- 
ville’s history, and officials who have followed them have 
“kept the faith.” 

Parker District, with its nationally known high school; 
textile building where textiles are practically taught; 
where music and art play an important part in develop 
ing talent: where athletic sports are tops; all combined, 
turns out the best citizenship that is possible anywhere. 

Monaghan Mill is among the best, and it is a pleasure 
to call on our good friends here. 

Superintendent C. F. Stansell is the right man in the 
right place; no one can get in a rut around him. He be- 
lieves in doing the task just a little better each’ day— 
reaching up and forward to greater achievements. 

Miss (arrie Ward is now overseer of the cloth room, 
since the former overseer, J. P. Bagwell, has retired after 
long years of service. The writer has always contended 
that the cloth room should be presided over by a woman. 
A woman can see defects in cloth quicker than a man; 
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Clark, Jno. D. Bridwell, Geo. S. 
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then, too, most cloth room employees are girls, so why 
not a lady overseer? Miss Carrie is said to be one of the 
best. She has two second hands, L. D. Elder and B. P. 
Hendrix. 

C. M. Wallace, Jr., is planning superintendent, assisted 
by D. W. Broadwell. 

Joe Moody is carder; T. V. Mullinax, W. D. Wilson, 
C. T. Bishop, C. M. Putman, H. E. Rogers and J. H. 
Turner are second hands; A. E. Nance, 5. E. Owens, F. 
T. Crouch, Leon Tipton and W. C. Galloway are section 
men. 

W. C. Johnson, overseer spinning; E. H. West, Ivan 
Clark, E. O. Watts and C. O. Smith, second hands; C. A. 
Hughes, section. 

W. H. Fuller, overseer spooling and warping; J. J. 
Simpson and J. T. Campbell, second hands. 

Clyde Dill, overseer weaving; Joe Stansell, Tom Reid, 
Luther Blackwell, Gary Jones, Lee Coleman, R. A. Loop- 
er, Thorne Hinson, Bailey Case, |]. E. Thompson, Dewey 
Nichols, J. C. Thompson and Cleo Leslie, second hands 

Mr. West, master mechanic: Mr. Gilreath, slashing: 
Mr. Hughes, drawing and tying in; Mr. Foster, designer. 


CATEECHEE, S. C. 
Norris Cotton Mills 


Every visit made here we find more improvements till 
now this is one of the best equipped mills to be found. 

W. W. Cobb has been superintendent here for many 
vears and still going strong. He has a fine bunch of over- 
seers and employees and work runs without a hitch. 

But we have written extensively in the past about 
Cateechee, so now we want to show you the mill, or 
rather, how you enter it. 

The first time I tried to locate this mill I failed and 
left fully persuaded that if there ever had been one here 
it was “gone with the wind.” 


It is completely hidden from view and the entrance is 


in the top of the tower. The mill is on a creek and back 
of it is a mountain that in autumn is a riot of color that 
makes a gorgeous picture. 

During all the floods last year this mill was not dam- 
aged by high water. 
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HONEA PATH, S. C. 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. 


Just about the jolliest bunch imaginable can be found 
in the mill office and going there with the blues or a 
grouch finds a sure cure. 

secretary W. G. Cox has gray hair but a gay heart; 
loves young people and refuses Sunday school “promo 
tion’ to the Older Men’s Bible Class. Why, the very 
idea! No, sir! But he would consider going to the Young 
People’s Class. 

Since my visit there have been some changes here, but 
L. O. Hammett is still president and treasurer and Jas. D. 
Hammett, assistant treasurer. 

The recent changes at Chiquola Mfg. Co. have been 
published in the Textile Bulletin, which leaves Aunt 
Becky with little to say. 


Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cotton Mills 


This is a very attractive mill community with pretty 
homes painted different colors and with asbestos roofs. 

The churches and school buildings are just what one 
naturally expects to find in one of the splendid J. C. Self 
mill villages. He builds for beauty as well as perma- 
nency, with a whole-hearted desire that his people shall 
have every advantage, religiously and educationally. 

Called on Mrs. J. G. Stroud, charming wife of the card 
room overseer; found both their children sick with flu, 
but the cute four-year-old baby girl insisted on singing 
“God Bless America’ for me, and Kate Smith should 
have heard her. 

Jim Attaway, a former Newberry boy, has lost all his 
teeth but as big and fat as ever and still “tying in.”’ Ruth 
(his wife) was out sick and I did not get to see her. 

Superintendent J. G. McNeill has the happy faculty of 
being able to stay young. He is a brother of Mr. Mc- 
Neill, superintendent of Monarch Mills, Union, S. C. 

C. F. Goodman, graduate of Clemson College, class of 
37, is efficiency expert, superintendent’s clerk and any- 
thing else he is needed for. 

W. D. Knox, formerly overseer of weaving, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent. 


Key Men and Others 


J. G. Stroud is overseer carding and has a well kept 
department. W. G. Underwood, Sam Horne and Homer 
Leopard are second hands. J. B. Butler, C. J. Allen, Ed- 
die Norrell and Herman Slice are other livewires. L. G. 
Leagan is night carder. 

J. M. James is overseer spinning; Grady Walker and 
R. L. Saylor are second hands. 

A. L. Strawn is overseer weaving; C. W. Simpson, J. 
M. Phillips, Fred Wiley and Haynie Dowis are second 
hands. Other progressive young men are Ed. Welmaker, 
J. W. Stalnaker, Clyde Turner and J. W. Curley. B. G. 
McKinney, night overseer, truly likes the Textile Bulle- 
tin, he says, and would not think of doing without it. 

S. W. McCreight is overseer of the cloth room. This 
mill makes several styles of goods, all excellent quality. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives 0} manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise reguiarly in TE XTILE BU LLETIN. We realiz 


that operating executives 


are jJrequently in urgent need of information, service. equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prov 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO is Archer Ave., Chicago, Ul. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 603 Stewart Av Ss. VW Atlanta, Ga. F. H. Webb. Dist 


sou. Sates Heps rrauk Germar Beverly Drive hat 
te \ Mit K | Mianiy St Teel ile 
e William G. Polley, 9 (Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain, Tent Phone Chattanooga 8-2635: John C. Brill. 308 Magazin: 
New Orleans. tua nolia 5859 Warehouses alt Atlanta 
Greenville. ¢ New Orleans, La 


\MERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.. 20 Rockefeller Plaza, 
W Morehe: id St 


New York City. Sou. Office and W irehouse, 822 
(harlotte. N. ¢ liugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer Reps.. John D. Hun 
ter, KE. H. Driver. Paul F. Haddock A. W. Foley, Charlotte Office: FE. J 


\dams, 1404 Birmingham, Ala.: Jack RB Button. 610 N 


Mendenhall St Greensboro. N. B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 Clairmont 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. Y oungchild. id South St.. Mobile. Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.. Providence, R. Il. Sou. Plants. Char 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave. New York City Sou. 


Office, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO.. Industrial Div... Textile Products Section. 


Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office. 33 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C. 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO.. Ine Providence, R. 1. Chester L. Eddy, 
Asst. Sales Mgr., 903-904 Woodside Blde.. Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.. 
W. Chester Cobb, and Erwin Laxton. ( harlotte, N. C.. Office: John H. 
Graham, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.: Harold 17 Buck, 1615 12th St.. 
Columbus, Ga.: John R Brown, P. O. Box 831. Meridian. Miss. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc.. Charlotte. N C. Sou. Offices. 44-A Nor 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: 
lexas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A.. 2 Park Ave.. New York City 
BAHNSON CO., THE. Winston Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO.. Boston. Mass. Warenouse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville. S. C 


BARBER-COLMAN (CO. Rockford, Ill. Sou Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.. 
Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia. N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inec.. 10 High St.. Boston. Mass 
sou. Office, 1409 Johnston Bide (Chariotte, N. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou Reps., J. D. Quern and 
S. Quern. 19380 Harris Road, Charlotte 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Batters Place, New York City, and 815 
W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 
1169, Charlotte, N. ¢ sales KReps., W. B. Uhler. 608 Palmetto St Spar 
tanburg, S. C.; R. C. Young, 1546 Stanford Place Charlotte, N. C.: 
John Ferguson, P. 0. Box 592. LaGr: inge, Ga 


BROWN Phil DAVID. | iwrence SOU Reps (;reenville 
s. § Ralph Gossett and Wm. J Moore: Griffin. Ga Belton C. Plow 


den: Dallas lex Kussell A Singieton Co., Ine.: (;astonia. N. ¢ 
tonia Mill Supply (Chattanooga. James Supply Spar 
tanbure. S. { Montgomery & Crawford 


CAROLINA LOOM REED Greensboro. N. 


CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO Salisbury, N. ¢ 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. Hartsville. S. C 
CARTER TRAVELER CO.., Gastonia. N. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. Inc., Charlotte. N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING (0. Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. 
Cochrane, Sales Mgr., and J. BE. McKenna. ( Harlotte, N. C.: J. BE. Beat 
lie, Box 82, Greenville. S. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt.. Box 127. 
Phone 2-2486, Chi = ey N. C, Sou. Reps., Grady Gilbert. Box $42, 
Phone 1182, Concord. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc.. Geo. RB. Moore. Box 
481, Phone 822, Spart: 5. C.: Boyce L stes. Box $25, Phone 469 


| at 


fall (;,ordo1 Box 3 (;adsden 
Goller, 900 Woodside Bide.. rel. 8718, Greenville. S. ¢ 
Stocks carried t Carolina Transfer & Storage hal tts 
Cc: (Consolidated Brokerage Co... Greenvill Ronded 


Atlanta (in Farmers Bonded Warehou 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D.. Newnan. Ga 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.. 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. White Megr.: Corn 
Products Sales Co.., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mili ‘and Paper 
starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer. : Corn Prod 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bide Greensboro. N. 
Joyner, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales ( o., Comer Blidg.. Birmingham. Ala.., 
L.. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office, Wood 
side Bidg., Greenville. S C. Sou. Tape Agent, Byrd Miller. Woodside 
bidg.. Greenville. S C Roll Agents, Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham, 
N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons. Bur! ington, N. C.;: Dixie Roll & Cot 
(o., Macon, Ga.;: Morrow Roller Shop, Albe marie, N. C.;: Greenville 
Roll & Leather Co., Greenville, S. C.- Take Up Roll Agent, M. Bradford 
Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta. Ga 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO.. 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps., Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel 8336; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels. care Textile Supply Co.; 
’hiladelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bidg.. J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York, N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO.. Taunton. Maas. Sou. Rep., John E. 
liumphries, P. O. Box 843. Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. 


Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, x O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER MPG. Co.. Dayton, O. Sou. Reps., William L. 
Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. S. C : J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, 
Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Me ighan, 1149 St. Charles Place, Atlanta, 
(ra. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill Suppl} Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van _ Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange. Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las, Tex. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO.. 404 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C.. Raleigh, N. C.. Tex: urk: ina, Ark., Columbus, 
GA, 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport. N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. sa 
*« Co.. 267 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. Offices, Charlotte. N. 
016 Ideal Way, James H. Lewis: Atlanta, Ga.. 172 rrinity Ave., SW 
>». G. Boyd; Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bidg., Olin Duff. 


DIXON & BRO.. Inc... R. L.. Dallas. Tex. 


DRAPER CORPORATION. a dale, Mass. Sou. Offices and. Ware 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C re H. ‘Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Stitched 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. Inec.. E. I. Organic Chemicals Dept.., 
Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div.. Wilmington, Del. te 7 L.. Dabbs, 
»ou. Sales Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. D. Sandridge, 
Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.;: E. P. Davidson. Asst. Mgr. ‘Technion! Sou. 
Warehouses, 414 S. Church st.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, 
Hi. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin. J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. ID. 
Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus. A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira. Charlotte 
Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1985 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: Jolin I. Dabbs, Jr.. G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson, Greenville. S. 
+; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher. Jr.. W. A. Howard, Columbus, Ga.; 
J. A. Franklin, Aug rusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan. Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. Inc.. E. I.. The R. & H. Chemicals 
Dept. Main Office, Wilmington. Del Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church 
St.. LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps., J. L. Moore, Technica! 
Man; Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church St.: N. P. Arnold, 
1254 E. Lake Road, Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man: R. C. Coch 
rane, 856 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta. Ga.. Salesman; W. F. Murphy, 1106 
igth Ave., Nashville, Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS. Greenville, S. C. 


KATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bide Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Law rence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte. N. C. George Field, Mgr.: Clifton FE. Watson. 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. 5. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 20386. Tel. 
$-7503. Arthur M. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982. Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: Henry FE. Little john Piedmont Feed & Sales 
Co.,-Agt.. P. O. Box 887, Phone 5440. Greenville. S. C.;: W. A. Braley 
southwest Supply Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 286. Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., John E. Fox. Liberty Life Ins. Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: 
R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MAC 4 ia. CO., Westfleld, Mass. Sou. Offices, 1314 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS CO... Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co... Greenville. S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS. Atlanta. Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO.. Gastonia. N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO.. Gastofia. N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N. C.. J. W 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Meg 
KReps.. G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts.. Greenville, S. C.: H 
GG. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 421! 
N. Blount St., Raleigh, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, 210 EK. Franklin St 
Office No. 5. Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg. 6838 Wainwright 


Bidg.. Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts tes. Mer Law and Commerce 


Ridge... Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith. Charlotte. N. ¢ 
Kngineer, H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


Combustion 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP. 485 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bilvd.. Charlotte. 
Sticen. Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO... Schenectady. N. ¥ Sou. Sales Offices 
(Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Com'l. V. P., 187 Spring St... N.W.: Birming 
ham. Ala.. R. T. Brooke. Mer.. 600 N. 18th St.: Charlotte. N. C.. EF. P 
Coles, Mgr., 200 S. Tryon St Chattanooga, Tenn.. M. O. McKi nney, 
Mer... 832 Georgia Ave.: Dallas. Tex.. W. B. Clayton, Dist. Mgr., 1801 
N. Lamar St.: El Paso. Tex... FE. C. Wise. Mer... 109 N. Oregon St Fort 
Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer sos W. 7th St.: Houston. Tex KE. M 
Wise, Mer... 1812 Live Oak St Jacksonville, Fla.. F. H. Worthington 
Mer.. 237 W. Forsyth St.: Knoxville. Tenn... A. B. Cox. Mer 602 S 
Gay St.: Memphis, Tenn... G. O. Macfarlane. Mer.. 8 N. Third St.: 
Nashville, Tenn. J. H. Barksdale. Mer.. 234 Third Ave.. N New Or 
leans, La.. H. H. Blakeslee, Mg °37 Gravier St.: Oklahoma City 
Okla... F. B. Hathaway. Mer... 119 N. Robinson St.: San Antonio, Tex 
1. A. Uhr, Mer., 201 Villita St.: Tulsa, Okla. FE. F. Patterson, Mer 
i090 S. Boston St. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J.. Spartanburg, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C Phone 5678 
Geo, A. McFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. C. F. Wallace, repr. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED (O.. Greensboro. N. C. Geo. A. MeFet 
ters, Mer. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA... Successor to GULF REFINING 
CO... Pittsburgh, Pa Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. Ga 4. M. Wright. 
Greenville 5S Cc T. C. Seaffe, Spartanbure. S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gas 
tonia, N C.: K G Burkhalter. Charlotte. N. C.: G. P. King. Jr.. Au 
gusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Pa.: New 
Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.;: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, 


HAR r PRODUCTS CORP.., 1440 Broadway. New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charlies C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Reps., Tally 
W. Piper, Box 5834, Fairfax, Ala. 


Hi B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. 1. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide. Atlanta. Ga. J. C 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen 
tatives, 


HOLLISTER, FE. W.. Box 721. Spartanburg. S. C. Distributor in N 
C. and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia, Pa.. 
W. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer... 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. 
(. Sou. Reps... C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St.. Baltimore, Md.: T. E 
lIlansen, 414 N. Sheppard St.. Richmond. Va.: S. P. Schwovyer, 507 N. 
Main St.. High Point. N. C.: D. OO. Wrlie. 1801 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks, P. O. Box 268, Griffin. Ga.: J. J Reilly. 
i830 Peachtree. Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.: H. J. Reid, 308 Hillcrest 
Ave... Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden. 1821 Auburndale Ave... Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto. Houston, Tex.: G. J. Reese 
527 S. Front St.. New Orleans, La.: W. A. Isenberg, Lub. Engineer. 
1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO.. 258 Summer St... Phone Liberty 1875. Bos 
ton, Mass, Sou. Rep., Jas. FE. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 38-3692, 
Charlotte. N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO... Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Plant. 
244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Guy L. Melchor. Sou. Agent: S 
W. Rep.. Russel! ‘A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. Mail Route 5, Dallas. Tex.: J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Carl M. Moore. 838 
York St.. Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive. 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres... Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen 
derson, P. O. Box 188. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Service Mer.. Dan B. Griffin. 
Pr. O. Box 544. Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Subsidiary. The EF. M. Jacobs Mfe 
Corp.. Box 544, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co Charlotte, N. C.: Char 
lotte Supplw Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co. Gastonia 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co... Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Ander 
son, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford Inc.. Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co... Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville 
S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta 
Ga.:; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.. P. O 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KERVER STARCH CO.. Columbue, O. Sou Office 1200 Woodside 
Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.: Claude RB. ITler. Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville. S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. J. C. Attaway. Green 
ville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: 
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Fr. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 
KEMIPTON PARTS & SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. Ed. S. Kempton, 
Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Pl Pa 
Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte, W. R. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, 5S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bide... Fall River. Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., & Laurel irtford, Conn. EB. W 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: B. Moreland, P. O 
ox 805, Atlanta. Ga. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO.. Ine Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. Mer.. 
Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter, F Thomas. Mgr. Chem 
ical Div., T. J. Boyd 


MORTON C MICAL, ¢ O., 21 10 High Point Road. P. O. Box 848, 
Greensboro. N. : Phone 662 Jos. R. Morton, Pres.: W. H. MecCor 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and -Plant Mer. V. Valjavee, Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, S. C., Office. Room 812 Woodside Bide... Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197: Robert Buck. Mer 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.. Inc. Gen. Office. 40 Rector 
St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer... 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. Kenneth Mackenzie. A ast Mer.. ZO] W First St... 
Chariotte. N. ¢ Salesmen, D. S. Morse. W. L. Barker. R. B Murdoch, 
Harry L. Shinn. A. R. Okerstrom. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, yn. C 
J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C » & Par 
ker, Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.: H. A. Rodgers. 1006 
James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. A. Spratt. 1006 James Bldce.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. I. White. American Savings Bank Bide... At 
lanta, Ga W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon Court Apt... Columbus, Ga.: 
Frank L. Feagle, 3800 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.: FE. L. 
remberton, 824 Dick St.. Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD .CO., Main Office, 111 Broadway. New York. 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, O.: Widener Blidg.. Philadel 
phia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantic Branch). Georgia 
Lead Div., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savannah Bonded Warehouse & 
fransfer Co., Bay St. Extension and Canal St., Savannah, Ga.: John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, S.E. Cor. — and Pratt Sts.. Baltimore. 
Md.: F. V. Gunn & Co., 1422 EF. Cary St., Richmond. Va. Sou Sales 
Reps., A. °K. Brown, 1670 Cornell Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: J. K. 
Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive. Fountain City. 
renn.;: Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St.. Richmond. Va.: R. S 
Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave C. Wallace Jackson. 1709 
Fort Brage Road, Fayetteville, N. T. B. Longhurst, 301 S. Union 
St.. Coneord, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Plant 
and Office, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mer.. G. H. Small, 2785 Atwood 
Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., R. B. MacIntyre, Box 52. Frank- 
linton, N. C.;: D. S. Rion, Henrietta Apts., Athens, Ga.: F J. Chad 
wick, 8809 12th Court, So. Birmingham, Ala. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... 257 W. Exchange St.. Provi 
dence, R. I Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Charlotte. 
N..C. Sou, Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Otto Pratt. 
Union Mills, N. C.: H. P. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta. Ga.: Wm. S. John 
stone, P. O. Box 9098. Gastonia. N. C 


NEW DEPARTURE MPG. CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps. Harry G. 
Gurske, 18319 Kings Drive, Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 5605: Mark Goe 
decke, Mgr. New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave., Philadelphia. 
Pa., Phone Davenport .2500 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 2902 Madison Ave.. New York ay: 
Sou. Office, 1000. W. Morehead St.. Phone 8-7191. Charlotte. N 
Spartanbure. S. C Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S. C. Falle I 
Sou. Dist Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C 


ANDER MACHINE CO.,. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. 218 
. Long St... Gastonia. N. ¢ 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS ¢ ‘ORP., Stamford, Conn. Sou, Rep.. 
EK. W. Lawrence, 1°41 Plaza, Charlotte. Cc 


NORTH, FRANK G., In ’. ©. Box 92, Marietta, Ga.: P. 0. Box 
S44. Atlanta, Ga. RKReps.: W. W. Greer. P. 0. Box 8236. Greenville. S 
{ Ww J (,ree! |’ Rox ville 


OLD DOMINION _ CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg. 
Va., and Charlotte. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.. Edwin 
W. Alumph and Cliff ¢ Vivers, 121 | ire] St... Chartotte, N. ¢ 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta. Ga 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep., W. 
\. Pardue, 2721 Aug usta Road, Greenville, S. ¢ Pr. O. Box 1147, Sou 
Warelhs lise lextile Warehouse (;reenville 


PARKSCRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg. Mass.. and Charlotte. 
N.C. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bide. 


PEASE & CO., J. N.. Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave... New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, lowa: P. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Mer Atianta, Ga.: W. J 
Kirby, L. S. Poer, Tenn.: J. H. Almand, Atlanta ey 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. : G. L. Morrison. Spartanburg T. 
Nelson, Charlotte. N. C.: Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks at 
conventent points 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc.. Phila —, Pa. Sou. Rep., H. G. 
Mayer, 414 Johnston Bide. Charlotte. N. ¢ 
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PROVIDENT LIFK & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.). 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bide. 


(Group Accident and 
Chattanooga, _ Southeastern Div. 
Gastonia, N. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 85 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 518 N. ror St.. Winston Salem, N. C.: J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville. >. C.; A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Syla 
cauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 8&8 Fors yth St.. S.W.,. Atlanta, Ga.: , 
Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mgr., 88 Forsyth St.., S.W., Phone Walnut 5915. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


RIGGS AND LOMBARD, Inc., 


Ernest F. 
Culbreath, 602 Com. Bank Bldg., 


Lowell, Mass. 


repr.: 
Charlotte, N. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square. Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Office, 1109 Indepe ndence Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 2-8291. 
Dist. Mgr.. P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte. N. C. Reps.. Ww. 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. K. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, N.E.. 
Phone Dearborn 6482. 


A. Wardell. 
Atlanta. Ga.. 


ROY & SONS, B. S.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office Box 1045. Green 


ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Representative. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer. Selling 
Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta. Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Sou. Textile Sales Dept.. 


222 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. E. H. Steger. Sou. reprs.: Frank 
W. Harwell, 222 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.; Harris Ford, 15° F. 
Main S. C.; Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr., 70 N. Broad St.. 


Atlanta, Ga 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St.. Baltimore. Md. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc.. Southeastern Div. Office. 1802 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union Storage 


Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; New South Express Lines, Columbia. S. C.: Termi 
nal Storage Corp., $17 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co.. 
102 Boush St.. Norfolk. Va. 


Textile Warehouse Co.. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP. 40 Rector St.. New 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce. Mer. Sou. 
Keps.. Earl H. Walker, 203 S. Union St., Concord, N. C.: H. W. Causey. 
215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte, N. C.: R. E. Lowes, 8704 Starmount 
Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher. 1 Pritchard Way, N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


York City. Sou 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SUPPLY CO.., 


512-514 W. 4th St.. 
Mer. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Tl. Sou. Offices. 1710 Rhodes 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Sou. Mer.. L. A. 
Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mgr., 812 Montgomery Bldc.. Spartanburg, 
Geo. A. Dean. Reps.. W. T. O’Steen, Greenville. S. C.: H Taylor, 
Jr.. Monroe, N. C.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham. Ala. 

STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales and 
Reps., W. S 
Tenn.: J. P. 
Tenn.: N. P. 


Executive Offices 
Lawson, care 
Rickman, 
Murphy, 


Lafayette Bidg.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Standard Coosa Thate her Co., Chattanooga. 
care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga. 
Guilford Bldg., Greensboro. N. C 


STEEL, 
eheny Ave 
Box 1917 


HEDDLE MFG. CO... Main Office and Plant. 
Philadelphia, a (;reensboro Office 
Greensboro. N. W. Cain, Dist. Mer 
(-reenville Office and Plant 621 
Ss. ( J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. Vice-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi 
Davis L.. Batson, Sam Zimmerman. Jr. Atlanta Office and Plant. 
"45 MeDonough RBivd Box 1496, Atlanta. Ga H. R. Gaffney. Dist 
Migr Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer... Barney R. Cole. Southern Shuttles 
a division of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 FE. McBee Ave... Box 548. 

(;reenville, S. C., Louis P. Batson. Pres. 


2100 W. Alle 
Guilford Bank RBide.. 

Hienry P. Goodwin 
\VicBee Ave Box 1899 (;reenville 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Blde.. Chartotte, 278 La Griffin. Mer. Sou. Reps.., 
W. B. Strickland, T. C avis, W. N. Kline, Jr 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River. 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. Box 1894, Greenville. S. C.: 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell. Pres. and 

gr. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. 


Va., and Box 1722, 
principal cities. 
D. L. Keys, 
W ood 
Marlow 


Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. 
Richmond, Va.: W. H. Goebel. 
Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner. 


and Warehouses in al! 
Bogart, Norfolk. Va.: 
Roanoke, Va.: G. W. 
Greensboro, N. C.: H. I, 
Greenville, S. C.: W. N 


Dulaney, Chester, S. C.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser 
Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birmingham. Ala.: W. H. Mandy, Bir 
mingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer. New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING 


MAC HINERY CO.. 
Office, Johnston Bldg.. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.., 


Spartanburg, S.C. E. J 
Sec. and Treas. 


. Faddy, 


TRUITT BROS., Greensboro, N. C. 
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U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Green 
ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, 208 
errs; Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box #16, Greenville, 


en Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roger, Johnson City, 
U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Reps... Willlam W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. 0. Box 792. Green- 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land. P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L.. 


Maynard, P. O. Box 456, 


Belmont, N. ( 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.. 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bide... 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps., R. M. Mauldin 
Atlanta, Ga., Rep., J. W. 


New York City. Sou. 
Winston Salem. N. C. 


Offices, 819 
and Ike E. 
Stribling. 


Holt Haywood, 


VALENTINE & CO. 
512 S. Main St.. 


Rep., T. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc. 


Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office. Room 231 W. 


Washington St.. Greenville. ‘S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 7 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1.. with Sou. Office { 
and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. P. 0. Box 842. Castonia, N. ; 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr... Mer.. 1738 Inverness x 
Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 
WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. ; 

4 

WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., R. T. Osteen. a 
11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. S. C. Greenville 7 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 2 
N. C.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 2106 S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 3 


Dorman, Box 66, Station C. Atlanta. Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO.. W. Warwick. R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.. M. M. McCann. Box 825. Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Henry Papini, 306 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. 
Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin. Ga 


WHITIN MAC Whitinsville, Mass. Sou 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Healey Bidg.. Atlanta A. ‘ar Sou. Reps... M. P. 
1. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta Office. 


. Office. Whitin 
Dalton, Mers.: 1817 
Thomas, Charlotte Office: 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING 


RING CO., 
Rep., H. 


Whitinsville. 
Ross Brock, 3 Vannoy St.. 


Greenville, S. C.. 


Mass. Sou. 
Phone 2824. 
WINDLE & CO., J. H.. 231 S. Main St. Providence, R. I. 

WOLF, JACQUES 
806 S. Chapman St.. 
City, Tenn. 


& CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. Bruning. 
Greensboro, N. C.: G 


+ W. Searell, Box 102. Lenoir 


Chattanooga Yarn Men’s Association 
Plans Outing May 22-23 


> 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—G. S. Johnston, president of the 


Chattanooga Yarn Men’s Association, announces the ap- 


pointment of committees for the Association’s annual 
golf tournament and outing M: iy 22nd and 23rd 


two-day § Zd 4 
at Lookout Mountain Hotel. q 
Golf play will be over the nearby mountain- top course 
of the Fairyland Golf Club. Between 300 and 400 textile 
men from over the country are expec ted to attend. b 
The committees: Kd Kimball, Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Co., Frank Cater, Ray-Ser 
Johnston, North American Rayon Co 4 
Wilbur Lawson, Standard-Coosa-Thatch- 3 
er Co., chairman; C. D. Gott, C. D. Gott Co.: R. D. Mc- * 
Donald, R. D. McDonald (o.: Walter Forbes. Walter i 
Forbes Co. Golf Handicap—W. W. Crews. Avondale ’ 


Invitations 
chairman: 
red 


Entertainment 


Dyeing 
Co., and 


Mills, chairman; R. H. Griffith. Duplan Silk Co., C. 
Ralph Ewing, Central Franklin Processing Co. Prizes < 
Henry Crumbliss, Jr.. Cannon Mills, chairman: Dave : 


Blevins, Kamaugraph Co.. 
Chatillon. 
man, 


and Dudley 
Skeet Shoot—F. N. Belk. 
Tom Moore 


Tubize 
Johnson Mills, chair- 


Bry an. of 


and , yarns, 


Widow of Founder Heads Boger & Crawford 


Lincolnton, N, C.—Mrs. Robert B. Boger. widow of 
Robert C. Boger, founder and president of Boger & Craw- 
ford, cotton yarn and mercerizers, was elected 
president of the firm at the recent annual meeting. Other 


Altred H. J. and Harry Haff, secretary. 


spinners 
Koger. 


treasurer, 
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and Eliminate Repair with 
This Durable Economical Closet 


VQGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 


~ 


JAPAN 
WAX 


LOCUST 
BEAN GUM 


They stand the hardest use and abuse, 


use less water and 


| seldom, if ever, 


require repairs or 


adjustments. kor 


more than 30 years 


Closets have been PALL 


giving service in all 


82 WALL ST..NEWYORKN.Y. 


parts of the country. 


Representatives: 


— 
+, 
CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


a 


Mecklenburg Hotel SELECTED BY 
a TEXTILE MEN 
arlotte, N. C. 


In New York 


When people of prominence 

in the textile industry come 

to New York, they pick the 

Vanderbilt as home during 
their stay. You, too, will enjoy this interna- 
tionally famous hotel . . . because of its lo- 
cation, which combines the distinction of a 
Park Avenue address with the convenience 
of being adjacent to New York's textile 
center ... and because of its luxurious 
accommodations and delicious food, which 
are so moderate in price. 


T h S os h 1 n S Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 

O e g Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 
Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
. . . For which you long at the end of a journey OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


await you here. A pleasant room—A refreshing 


The 
bath—A good meal—And friendly people. N D E R B 
John C. McDonald HOTEL 


Manager. PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET e NEW YORK 


Headquarters 
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PRODUCTION 


starts at the drawing board 


The swift, smooth flow of production evolves from the 
considered analysis by the Engineer; is born on the 
drawing board and translated, under his stewardship, 
through the successive steps of location, layout, con- 
struction and erection of equipment—all achieved 
through the scheduled and synchronized flow of materials 
and work—an accomplishment that has its roots in 


training and experience. 


For your new plants or extensions in this era of intensified 
production, you can call upon the four decades of ex- 
perience of this firm of Engineers—an experience which 
includes a wide range of past and present defense work 


as well as industrial and commercial! structures. 


N 11H 13dVHO 
HOMWISIY YOS 


| 
| 
EN DUSTRIAL PLANTS + PLANS AND DESIGNS POWER | 
LOCATION STUDIES + WATER SUPPLY AND TREATMENT 4 


